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What was fundamental to Stalinism was not 
an ideology but an objective: to extend the area 
of its control, hence the power of its organiza- 
tion. and to maximize the degree to which it 
could manipulate and disintegrate those parts 
of the world not yet under its control. “To the 
Communist, the map of the world is an organi- 
zation chart.” 

At its core, if not in its mass and peripheral 
membership, the Stalinist movement was a com- 
bat organization, and as in most combat organi- 
zations the leaders were so concerned with win- 
ning battles that they gave little or no thought 
to the ultimate human or moral consequences 
of winning battles. This is not to deny that some 
Stalinist leaders may at times have indulged 
themselves in day dreams about a better future 
for mankind once the battle was won, or that 
such dreams were extremely important to the 
life of the rank and file; it is only to suggest 
that the Stalinist leadership had arrived at so 
radical a disjunction between its presumed ideal 
and the practical activities of the movements 
it controlled that the ideal had lost all hold or 
influence on everyday reality. 

This process was frequently rationalized 
through the belief that the movement is constant- 
ly at war and that, in effect, it constantly will 
be. Theoretical allowance was made for the 
possibility of a total triumph of Stalinism on a 
world scale, but in the meantime every aspect 
of Stalinist behavior rested on the assumption 
that the struggle would continue through an 
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indefinite future. This assumption, persuasive in 
that it did contain a fraction of the truth, pro- 
yided the basic justification for everything in 
Stalinism which the outer world labeled as 
amoral and brutal but which the true believer 
felt to be a necessity of battle. 

The Stalinist leader, and at times the Stalinist 
militant, might have seen himself as a chosen 
instrument of history, a Grand Inquisitor lead- 
ing the passive proletarians to a golden future, 
but beyond this he was not bound to any par- 
ticular code of ideals. The “science” of power, 
the study of strategy and tactics in politics, took 
precedence over ideology. 

For this reason it is impossible, and indeed 
pointless, to try to fit the Stalinist movement into 
the traditional categories of revolutionary or re- 
formist parties. The divergence between revolu- 
tionary and reformist parties was not merely a 
tactical one, for it involved basic values in regard 
to the purposes as well as the means of action; 
and the discussions among socialists on the per- 
missability or necessity of violence had focussed 
not merely on the problem of effectiveness but 
also on moral justifications. In Bolshevism one 
can observe a dangerous disjunction between 
the ends sought and the means adopted, a ten- 
dency to suppose that the means stand in no 
need of short-run justification if once it is agreed 
that they serve the morally valid ends of revolu- 
tionary action. But in Stalinism this tendency 
was pushed to a terrible extreme, with the result 
that once sight had been lost of the ends the 
primacy of revolutionary means had also been 
relinquished. As a result, the Stalinist party was 
neither revolutionary nor reformist, but was 
quite capable of assuming the guise of either. 

Far from being committed, like Leninism, to 
the revolutionary mode of taking power, Stalin- 
ism could employ quite different strategies, 
ranging from infiltration of a government ap- 
paratus to exploiting the services of an invading 
Russian army. In recent years it often showed a 
decided repugnance to revolutionary tactics, 
fearing perhaps that spontaneous revolutionary 
activities might lead to the one condition most 
hateful to a bureaucratic elite — the loss of 
control. The only kind of revolution Stalinism 
wanted was a managed revolution. 

Yet it was never to democracy that Stalinism 
was “converted,” only to the belief that dem- 
ocratic regimes could be utilized much more 


easily than had once been believed. No political 
movement in modern times developed so elabo- 
rate a strategy for the penetration of every 
institution in bourgeois society, from parlia- 
ments to neighborhoods, from trade unions to 
academic societies. Stalinism could appear as 
the defender of democracy against fascism, the 
champion of workers’ rights or, for that matter, 
as a loyal and patriotic ally of the secret police 
in its efforts to ferret out subversive elements 
hampering a war effort. The French CP, to cite 
an extreme instance of the flexibility of Stalin- 
ism, even tried to collaborate with the Nazi in- 
vaders of their country during the time of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact; only after Hitler had broken 
the pact did it become active in the Resistance. 

While Stalinism appealed to Asian intellec- 
tuals as the only force capable of overcoming the 
humiliation of colonialism, it spoke to Western 
intellectuals as a movement capable of removing 
their sense of alienation and satisfying their de- 
sire for political power. To the workers in the 
Western countries it appealed in terms of the 
traditional categories of radicalism, and to the 
peasants of a country like France it spoke in the 
name of the national Jacobin tradition. No long- 
er a class party making a class appeal, it was a 
party that aimed at attracting every stratum in 
modern society. Like all totalitarian movements, 
its temporary end might seem to have been the 
strengthening of the social groups it attracted; 
like all totalitarian movements, its final effect 
could only be to deprive them of their autonomy 
and flatten them to a speechless and atomized 
mass. 

No fully developed or coherent ideology can 
be isolated as common to the appeals of Stalin- 
ism, but it is possible perhaps to note two under- 
lying motifs or themes present in all Stalinist 
propaganda, the one “positive” and the other 
“negative:” 

a) No matter what its shifts of line or policy, 
Stalinism was always ready to make clear to its 
inner core, and sometimes to its mass following, 
that it stands as a proponent of total and ullti- 
mate measures, that it is committed to a decisive 
transvaluation of values, to a final eschaton. 
Seemingly endless as its adaptations to temporary 
needs might be, the Stalinist movement realized 
that a major source of its power lay in its appeal 
to the great hunger among modern men for a 
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deep-going solution to social and moral prob- 
lems, a change so thorough as to be, or seem, 
the equivalent of a rebirth. 

b) Despite all its shifts in line and policy, 
Stalinism always rejected as incompatible with 
its very existence the idea that the masses of 
humanity can achieve their liberation through 
their own autonomous efforts. Autonomy and 
spontaneity of action it always looked upon as 
its deadliest enemy. Manipulation and terroriza- 
tion from above were inherent in its outlook, its 
method, its tradition. 

In the Stalinist demonology the outer, alien 
world was evil because uncontrolled. The pro- 
gressive encroachment of Stalinist cadres upon 
all independent social forces, upon whatever was 
alive and free in modern society, was a major 
objective. Control as such, rather than a specific 
mode of achieving it or a specific ideological 
justification, lies at the heart of Stalinist inten- 
tions. 

In Marx’s system the idea of a society in which 
men finally come to dominate the forces of na- 
ture and organize fraternally in behalf of their 
common existence forms the underlying theme; 
in Stalinism this idea was transformed to mean 
that all human reality is to be at the mercy of 
a group of omnipotent and omniscient men of 
power. The idea of planning, once allied to the 
idea of rationality, assumed in the Stalinist ethos 
an independent and fetishistic role. By force and 
cunning, coercion and manipulation, the elite 
of the Politburo and the chosen fortunate enough 
to circle it will achieve control over the waver- 
ing, the misguided, the perplexed and the 
timid — and will plan everything for everyone. 
The surgeons of politics, as they conceive them- 
selves to be, men beyond good and evil, will 
operate upon the body of mankind as it lies 
etherized upon the table of history. 

“The Communist Party is not a party like 
the others.” Thorez was right. The party was 
not committed to a specific ideology; it was 
not responsive to the needs of a particular class 
outside of Russia; it was not a socialist party 
nor a radical nor a progressive nor a revolution- 
ary nor a reformist party. It was a “foreign na- 
tional party,” dedicated to and controlled by the 
Russian ruling class. To the Russian leaders the 
whole of the unsubdued world must have ap- 
peared as a kind of flaw, a perpetual reminder 
of the imperfection and lack of completeness of 
their work. 

But what, finally, was their work? Toward 
what end did they strive? Toward what end did 
they kill millions of people and each other? What 
was the ultimate purpose of Stalinism? The vi- 
sion by which it lived? The kind of society it 
would have liked to see? 

We are frank to acknowledge that in our es- 


timate this question — for all the above ques. 
tions really come to one — cannot yet be 
answered. “I understand HOW: I do not under. 
stand WHY,” Winston Smith keeps repeating to 
himself in 1984. So it is with all of us in relation 
to totalitarianism. We can describe its methods, 
its assumptions, its strategy, its organization, its 
behavior; and if cne description will not do, 
then another may. But the end toward which 
Stalinism moved, the kind of world it would 
have created if by some terrible miracle it had 
suddenly gained complete control of our planet, 
remains an enigma. 

It may however be that — without trying to 
dismiss this residue of the unknown — our ques- 
tion is not a meaningful one. It may be that 
Stalinism, like all totalitarian movements in 
which terror and irrationality play so great a 
role, really had no ultimate end which could be 
related significantly to its activity. It may be 
that between its condition at a given moment 
and the possibility of its total triumph so many 
unpredictable factors would come into play — 
factors that could sharply alter its nature — that 
one cannot assign it an ultimate rationale in the 
way one can for slave society or feudalism or 
capitalism. What matters most is that the situa- 
tion never be created in which the answer to 
this question can finally be kiown. 

Il 

What has been said thus far may seem to 
explain too much. But it does not yet explain the 
strength of the particular anti-capitalist ideology 
that is Stalinism. To do that, we shall have to 
glance at the relationship between the Stalinist 
movement and its followers. 

The moral and psychological distance be- 
tween the rank and file Stalinist and the earlier 
radical is enormous. What strikes one in reading 
the autobiographies and biographies of these 
early socialists — and in this respect the leaders 
were not very different from the followers — is 
the thoroughness with which they had absorbed 
the best and most vivid elements of 19th cen- 
tury individualism. Though preaching a collec- 
tivist creed, they were far from colorless per- 
sonalities: many of them were so intensely im- 
bued with a concern for individual realization 
as to verge on eccentricity. Deep personal con- 
viction, often achieved after a painful struggle 
of conscience, but then clung to with an inten- 
sity proving that there had been a struggle, 
seems to have characterized a high proportion 
of the older radicals. Participation in “the move- 
ment” gave many of them a feeling of personal 
dignity as well as a communal strength, for they 
could learn to accept and transcend the frequent 
misery of their existence by binding themselves 
in a fraternal effort to remove it. 

Nor need one idealize these early socialists m 
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order to stress the contrast with Stalinism. A 
good many of them must obviously have fallen 
short of the ideal type that has here been 
sketched. What matters, however, is that auton- 
omy and freedom of personality was the ideal, 
and that the early socialist movement created 


conditions favorable to the growth of human 
personality. No achievement of early socialism 
is more impressive or testifies more decisively 
to its affection for freedom than the way in 
which it helped a small but significant minority 
of the working class to absorb portions of serious 
culture and raise itself to a certain intellectual 
self-awareness. 

By contrast, the Stalinist militant was fre- 
quently characterized by a fear of independence. 
So completely did he indentify himself with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Party that the 
former, through a corrupt fantasy, became the 
emblem of the good society and the latter, 
through an abject surrender of the critical fac- 
ulty, took on the aura of a chosen instrument of 
history. If he were truly one of the faithful, this 
identification reduced him to little more than 
a series of predictable and rigidly stereotyped 
responses: his personality became a function of 
his “belonging.” Nothing is more typical or tragic 
in our time than this surrender to an invisible 
yet absolute “We,” a surrender which is a major 
source of the mystifications and terrorism char- 
acteristic of totalitarian movements. Indeed, the 
politics of our century could be called the poli- 
tics of the Counterfeit Collective. 

A considerable proportion of the Stalinist 
militants harbored feelings of powerlessness and 
personal inadequacy which. they tried to over- 
come by identifying with authorities who 
seemed potentially invincible and immediately 
omniscient. Such persons could achieve a sem- 
blance of balance only by submitting them- 
selves to authority. Yet this very sense of in- 
significance from which they suffered was ac- 
companied by a free-floating aggressiveness and 
ressentiment. Every threat to the self could be 
compensated and over-compensated by passive 


reliance on the strength of the leaders to whom 
they surrendered themselves. The impoverished 
self sought security in the mystical body of the 
party, while the total belief in the authority of 
the party was linked with a readiness to attack 
all those outside of it, who, unless they were 
pliable “progressives” to be privately mocked for 
their naivete, were by definition enemies. “The 
individual delegates, as it were, his power to 
the Party; and this proceeding recalls what 
Marx. . . described as ‘alienation.’ The individual 
worships his feeble power in the great power in 
which it reappears without its feebleness.” 

But we must here distinguish between two 
kinds of power. The faithful Stalinist found 
enormous satisfaction in contemplating the phys- 
ical power of the Soviet Union, and soon it be- 
came difficult, as indeed unnecessary, for him 
to distinguish between approval of Russia be- 
cause she was right and adoration because she 
was strong. As he grew adept in Stalinist apolo- 
getics — which, it is important to note, were 
almost always a form of self-persuasion — he 
learned to convince himself that when the Soviet 
Union showed strength this was proof her 
policies were correct; and when she betrayed 
weakness this was proof she still stood on the 
side of the oppressed; that when she engaged in 
a cynical maneuver this was proof she com- 
manded the guile of those skilled in the struggle 
for power; and that when she was tricked by 
an enemy's still more cynical maneuver this was 
proof she possessed the innocence of those com- 
mitted to an ideal. Judgment was not related to 
fact; fact was adapted to judgment. And in the 
end the Stalinist felt that he commanded the 
most important fact of all: the Soviet Union 
exists, the Soviet Union is powerful and he, the 
party member, “shares” in its power. 

But there is another kind of power which the 
Stalinist worshipped, and that was the power 
of systematized intellectual reassurance. Many 
observers have been bewildered by the ability 
of hardened Communists to adapt themselves to 
the most dizzying turns of the “party line,” a 
bewilderment which suggests they make the 


mistake of supposing that it was ideology as . 


such which bound the members, whereas in 
reality the primary object of loyalty was the 
organization as the faith made visible. A com- 
mitment to Marxism could never in itself pro- 
vide total reassurance, since Marxism is a meth- 
od that stresses the problematic nature of 
thought — indeed anyone who conceives of it 
as a method (which the Stalinist obviously did 
not) cannot suppose it a mere strategy for re- 
assurance. The Stalinist did not commit himself 
to the use of Marxism; he committed himself to 
the claims of the party that it “possessed” Marx- 
ism. His aspiration was not toward certainty of 
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his own, for even that would imply a measure 
of personal autonomy, but toward the assurance 
that the party would always be there to relieve 
him of the doubts it knew his fallibility would 
prompt him to have but which it also expected 
him to know it could always relieve. 

The Stalinist has sometimes been described 
as the man who knows, but while this description 
holds for a sophisticated minority it seems more 
accurate to say that generally the Stalinist was 
the man who knows Who knows. His faith rested 
not so much in the total world-picture of Stalin- 
ism (for he was only too sensitive to the pos- 
sibility that he might be in error or prove in- 
adequate to the demands of world history), but 
in the certainty that the movement would sooner 
or later proclaim the correct line, which was all 
he knew or needed to know. And it was not so 
much this or the other leader in whom he placed 
his faith, for he had learned that those on high 
were as fallible as he and frequently even more 
vulnerable, but in the institution and the idea 
of leadership —- which is one reason that the 
anonymous greyness of the party leadership, so 
disconcerting and bewildering to outsiders, 
could be so comforting to the faithful. It told 
them that they did not have to depend on mere 
human error: Browder has gone, Malenkov may 
go, Tito may return, but the leadership remains. 

Without accepting the notion that Stalinism 
was a “secular religion,” it is clear that this kind 
of loyalty has many points of similarity to the 
faith of believers. Like religion, Stalinism pro- 
vided a total explanation of the universe and 
set to rest those doubts and troubles which the 
unaided human intelligence can hardly avoid. 
The process by which one became a devout Stal- 
inist and, even more striking, by which one 


ceased to be a devout Stalinist has obvious paral- 
lels to religious conversion and the loss of 
faith, for it involved not merely a change of 
opinion or perspective but the assumption or 
loss of a “new being.” 

Ego strength and weakness are grounded in 
historical contexts—they are social categories. 
To the extent that men are able to plan and 


determine their lives, to that extent are they 
likely to develop strength of ego. Men who are 
powerless or feel themselves to bé so, all too 
often overcome their anxieties not through au- 
tonomous cooperation but through a regressive 
identification with authorities which, in tum, 
leads to further anxiety and still greater reliance 
on authority, and finally to what Franz Neu- 
mann has called “caesaristic identification.” 

Thus, an essential condition for the growth 
of Stalinism was that it appear as a reaction to 
the great defeats suffered by the European 
radical movements. Stalinism was the movement 
that came afterward—after the defeat and disil- 
lusion, after everything seemed lost yet the 
power of the Soviet Union remained. In Ger- 
many the Stalinist regime within the CP es- 
tablished itself only after the decisive defeats 
of radicalism in 1923; in Spain Stalinism be- 
came important only after the decline of the 
revolution; in Italy Stalinism achieved mass 
strength only after the working class had been 
demoralized by fascism. An apparent excep- 
tion is France, where Stalinism emerged as a 
mass party during the Popular Front period; yet 
it should not be forgotten that this growth of 
influence paralleled a deep-rooted demoraliza- 
tion of French society in general and the French 
working class in particular. As Jules Monnerot 
has written: 


Where communism becomes strong it 
is at the expense of the working-class 
movement, which loses its autonomy 
to an external leadership. The concep- 
tion of revolution as an eruption from 
the depths of the masses is replaced 
by a new and hybrid conception. What 
is now required is revolution to order, 
eruption by instalments, spontaneous 
effervescence controlled by written in- 
structions. 


It might even be suggested that in chose 
Western countries where Stalinism was strong, 
the workers no longer acted as a coherent and 
self-disciplined class; there had begun that dis- 
solution of all social groups into an atomized 
mass which is a condition for the rise of a 
totalitarian state. So long as Stalinism remained 
a movement that had not yet taken power, it 
had to try to keep the workers in an intermediary 
status between a conscious class and an amor- 
phous mass. Were the workers to lose the char- 
acteristics of a class entirely, it might become 
hard to mobilize them for the political struggles 
of the Stalinist party; were they to gain a high 
degree of consciousness as a class, they might 
begin to break free from the Stalinist grasp. 

Our detour into social psychology permits us 
to qualify and make more specific some earlier 
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observations. Alienating tendencies within capi- 
talist society take a particularly dangerous form 
among persons or groups that have lost or never 
possessed a sense of autonomy, and it is among 
such groups that the Stalinist appeal was strong- 
est. In this age of crisis Stalinism attracted those 
who felt that the world must be changed but 
lacked the energy to change it through their 
own efforts and in a libertarian direction. 

Nor is this mere assertion. All the available 
evidence suggests that the appeal of Stalinism 
was greatest among groups that suffered most 
severely from a sense of social dispossession and 
a loss of social perspective—that is, among 
groups in whom the ligatures of shared values 
were slackening. In Europe it was the unem- 
ployed, and particularly those among them who 
lost the hope of reentering the ranks of the 
active working force, that turned most readily 
to Stalinism. In periods of depression the un- 
employed are cut off from the normal pro- 
cesses and settings of social life; they subsist 
on the dole, go to the movies, scan the papers, 
sit in the parks, learn to get by on inadequate 
food. A gulf appears between those who have 
jobs and those who do not, between those who 
still retain a place in society and those who 
have lost it. Gradually the unemployed become 
declassed, forfeiting their sense of group identi- 
ty and sinking to the level of raw material for 
totalitarian demagogues. As Franz Borkenau has 
written with regard to the pre-Nazi German 
Communist Party: 

Before the depression, at the height 
of the boom, the Communist Party had 
started to transform itself from a party 
of the workers into a party of the unem- 
ployed. By 1931 the process had taken 
on catastrophic dimensions . . . And 
the unemployed the party won over 
were not occasionally unemployed. 
They had been unemployed for years 
... and it was very doubtful how far, 
in psychology and interests, they were 
still part of the working class. 

It is true,-of course, that in some countries 
after the Second World War the Communists 
were able to win over the bulk of the employed 
working class—yet this fact does not controvert 
our point. In countries where the working class 
had attained a measure of strength and accept- 
ance, such as the United States, England and 
pre-Nazi Germany, the appeal of Stalinism had 
been greatest among marginal groups. In coun- 
tries like France and Italy, however, the work- 
ing class as a whole never felt itself to be fully 
part of the social life of the nation. The. sense 
of being excluded, together with a series of 
previous political defeats, affected the French 
and Italian workers as a whole and thereby 


created conditions favorable to Stalinist pene- 
tration. 


Just as the appeal of Stalinism proved strong- 
est among those sections of the working class 
that were or felt themselves to be socially 
dispossessed, so was it most successful among 
those intellectuals suffering from a sense of 
intellectual estrangement. It was almost al- 
ways among the quasi-intellectuals, those lack- 
ing the possibility or capacity for serious work 
or those employed in the mass industries where 
the relationship to serious thought is parasitic, 
that Stalinism won adherents. Particularly after 
the mid-thirties, few intellectuals still in pos- 
session of their craft and able to employ it with 
a measure of independence and creativeness 
proved vulnerable to Stalinism for any length 
of time. Only during those moments of social 
crisis so extreme that they led to dislocations 
of entire peoples were any substantial number 
of serious intellectuals accessible to Stalinist 
appeals. 


Neither economic poverty nor psychological 
insecurity—and not the two together—can 
alone account for the growth of Stalinism. The 
reality was more complex. Those groupings in 
whom the process of social atomization had gone 
farthest—the process by which the threads of 
communal solidarity and moral self-confidence 
gradually unravel—were the ones that provided 
the most fertile field for Stalinism. It is the total 
quality of social life that is decisive. The strength 
of Stalinism was in direct ratio to the weakness 
of society. 

Stalinism promised to satisfy the two basic 
needs of modern man: the economic and the 
spiritual. It laid claim to a world of planning 
and plenty, and it offered the vision of a life 
of community. It organized and legitimated a 
break from the status quo. It utilized the best 
impulses of modern man for the worst ends. 
But all of these things were possible only to the 
extent that people felt themselves weak and 
impotent, unable rationally to determine their 
own destinies. Stalinism could win the loyalty 


only of those who had not yet realized, as in | 


Asia, or who had forgotten, as in Europe, that 
man can now make—or unmake—his own life. 
Stalinism came into being as a caricature, a 
vast and terrible distortion, of the profound 
yearning of modern man for a new world and 
a better life. The power of the caricature should 
be sufficient testimony to the need for the 
genuine. 


@ Irving Howe and Lewis Coser have just pub- 
lished The American Communist Party: A Criti- 
cal History (Beacon Press) of which the above 
material forms the conclusion. 
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what is it 


is that what it is 


When a building is to be built that is a practi- 
cal art. If the architect can say, I am to design 
a building what is it to be, that is a creative 
art. In one architect the ideas will come creep- 
ing out of textbooks, that is neither a creative 
art nor practical. You look at it and it starts 
coming apart to explain what each part is. 


Someone has seen it in magazines, if it’s prac. 
tical it’s a practical art. Another says, all that 
is needed is a simple building: if he really faces 
up to that problem it’s creative art. 

The trouble is we can't all be all the time 
original and expect anybody to like it. At any 
time there is only a very limited fund of origin. 
ality out of which everybody draws all he can 
get. So it isn’t original at all after that. The fact 
is that all the time any practical artist is having 
to solve problems which are original or they are 
not. And architects like other artists are most of 
the time not original: it takes too much time, 
it doesn’t pay, nobody likes it, it needs too much 
thinking. An architect like anybody else has to 
think about many things together at one time, 
if he works too hard thinking just thinking 
about thinking thinking and thinking about it 
nothing gets done or can. That may be why 
some are critics. 

I say an artist should come along and ask 
himself about what he has to do: what is it is 
that what it is. Then a critic should come along 
and ask himself that same question; then both 
would be right. Their questioning answers would 
cross-fertilize. Instead of being opinions things 
would be things being what they are, and there 
might even be a place for things that are not 
what they are, like a Greek temple or a zig- 
gurat on top of anything fifty stories high. I 
doubt it but it might be. 

Perhaps the only important thing about a 
building or a rock in the garden is how it catches 
the light. Perhaps how it divides space. Perhaps 
the two together, and so on. When you begin 
making it or seeing it like that you have a work 
of art. Whether it’s creative or practical or in or 
out of fashion doesn’t really matter. Every time 
an artist who has been working at something 
stops and looks at it like that he becomes origi- 
nal, if only for a moment. He sees what is it is 
that what it is all in one sentence without in- 
terruption, and when he sees it that way he can 
drop the question mark. If he sees it he does it, 
but if he waits longer he may not see it long 
enough. This is the only way anything can be 
original; it is not original because it is the same 
or different. 

This country is full of protesting poets who 
want to tell everybody as poetry what they know 
about protest and sex. They are protesting, do 
they know anything about why there is pro 
testing; do they know anything about sex, they 
may, I suppose so if they do. Anybody who 
wishes to talk about protest has to talk about 
sex or vice versa. There is a reason, I am sure 
there must be a reason for it. When everybody 
is protesting about the same things it is a symp 
tom but no protest. A mob is not reasoning, and 
man, if he is not a reasoning creature, is not of 
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aeed not be a mob. A man looks and thinks what 
is it is that what it is; the answer may be art or 
science or religion or ethics. Any man may have 
a ready answer, but then he may not see it not 
what it is; or he may not and not see that; but 
as long as that questioning which is seeing and 
answering itself is in him he is not a mob. It is 
easier to want to take comfort to pretend which 
is like being in a mob. To be thinking by oneself 
is difficult. To be getting and doing what one 
warits, not taking it but doing and getting it, is 
the more difficult. 

The divinity that shapes our ends is not al- 
ways leaning over my shoulder or yours saying 
do this, do that; the divinity comes to us in a 
question which is also an answer, a work of 
science, or act of religion, or a choice in ethics, 
or a work of art, there is no real difference. 
There is no real difference if the divinity comes 
into and comes out of anyone like that. Peter 
Drucker, who writes about how the present is, 
not as we think it from the past but as it is as 
we think and do it, tells us that thinking has 
changed from the thinking we grew up with, 
instead of being quantitative and materialistic 
it is now qualitative and esthetic. Automation 
is a word for production producing by itself, 
leaving a man free to control it. We talk about 
administration or political process which is the 
organized or disorganized thing as we conceive 
it unfolding by itself as if a man or the com- 
mittee who directs directs it. Any economist talks 
about national income, productivity, or economic 
growth much as any theologian talks about 
existence. It is being there, and we think of it 
as usually directed. In science anyone can talk 
about systems, anything organized in the way 
of being organized, or quanta, which in one 
measurement are expressing mass and energy, 
time and distance. Instead of talking about the 
parts of speech we talk about communication. 
Schoenberg said he had emancipated the dis- 
sonance, that is set it free to be governed, mak- 
ing dissonant sounds subsistent to the same 
direction or the same independence governing 
other sounds. Without governing there is no 
independence. Independence without governing 
as the forefathers of this country soon foresaw 
ends in tyranny or mobs. A mob is many many 
not thinking, a tyrant is one person thinking 
like a mob. 

I mean now to ask you the question, what 
is it is that what it is, about several works of 
art outside our normal experience. Not to ask 
what is it? because then the answer may be 
probably, I don’t know, but to ask the whole, 
the entire question, not is that what it is? be- 
cause then the answer will be probably if you 
like it that way, which is indifference. Most 
of us are indifferent most of the time, and in- 


difference is the greatest of crimes, it is the 
commonest like all great crimes very dull, like 
being a husband indifferent to his wife or a 
wife to her husband. It is cruel, it is blind, in- 
difference, it is the maiming of a mind. Most 
of us are here to be anything but not indifferent. 
A man may be cruel but not indifferent to it, 
he may be blind but not indifferent to being 
blind. 

Too many these days are minds without bodies, 
blocking off what comes in so that nothing can 
go out of them. Too many of them like that 
protesting are trying to be artists. Even more 
are bodies without minds. For them everything 
must be quantitative and determinate; they be- 
lieve they are governed by history, they believe 
they have no choice. Whenever anyone believes 
he has no choice he can only accumulate or 
catalogue or rearrange, he is barred from reli- 
gion, ethics, art, or science. If anyone asks what 
is it is that what it is, the light passes through 
that one’s mind. 

Now let me quote Gertrude Stein. Other 
people write about things and tell about things 
and explain things as things, but Gertrude Stein 
wrote and explained and that is the thing. 
Gertrude Stein explained to her publisher, he 
was almost the first one: I am not popular for 
the things I have written they can read but 
for the things I have written that they cannot 
read. We know it is true. 

“No one is ahead of his time, it is only that 
the particular variety of creating his time is the 
one that his contemporaries who are also creat- 
ing their own time refuse to accept. And they 
refuse to accept it for a very simple reason and 
that is that they do not have to accept it for 
any reason . . They all really would enjoy the 
created so much better just after it has been 
made than when it is already a classic, but it 
is perfectly simple that there is no reason why 
the contemporary should see, because it would 
not make any difference as they lead their lives 
in the new composition anyway, and as every- 
one is naturally indolent why naturally they 
don't see . .. They are more than several genera- 
tions behind themselves and it is very much 


too bad, it is so very much more exciting and — 


satisfactory for everybody if one can have con- 
temporaries, if all one’s contemporaries could 
be one’s contemporaries. 

“There is almost not an interval. 

“For a very long time everybody refuses and 
then almost without a pause almost everybody 
accepts ... When the acceptance comes, by that 
acceptance the thing created becomes a classic 
. . . And what is the characteristic quality of 
a classic. The characteristic quality of a classic 
is that it is beautiful. Now of course it is per- 
fectly true that a more or less first rate work of 
art becomes a classic because it is accepted the 
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only thing that 1s important from then on to 
the majority of the acceptors the enormous 
majority, the most intelligent majority of the 
acceptors is that it is so wonderfully beautiful. 
Of course it is wonderfully beautiful when it 
is still a thing irritating annoying stimulating 
then all quality of beauty is denied it. 

“Of course it is extremely difficult nothing 
more so than to remember back to its not being 
beautiful once it has become beautiful. This 
makes it so much more difficult to realize 
its beauty when the work is being refused and 
prevents everyone from realizing that they were 
convinced that beauty was denied, once the 
work is accepted. Automatically with the ac- 
ceptance of the time sense comes the recogni- 
tion of the beauty and once the beauty is ac- 
cepted the beauty never fails any one. 

“Beginning again and again is a natural thing 
even when there is a series. 

“Beginning again and again and again ex- 
plaining composition and time is a natural thing. 

“It is understood by this time that everything 
is the same except composition and time, com- 
position and time of the composition and the 
time in the composition. 

“The composition is the thing seen by every 
one living in the living that they are doing, 
they are the composing of the composition that 
at the time they are living is the composition 
of the time in which they are living. It is that 
that makes living a thing they are doing. Nothing 
else is different, of that almost anyone can be 
certain.” (Composition as Explanation) 

The trouble with Gertrude Stein explaining 
is she explains so thoroughly that everything 
can come in, unlike explainers who explain so 
thoroughly that they keep outside everything 
that is not in. The difference between Gertrude 
Stein and T. S. Eliot or James Joyce is that with 
them you are always stopping and understand- 
ing or explaining, whereas with her you do not 
stop, she explains and you understand or don't 
understand, and when she writes poems she 
goes on and on and does not explain. This is 
very relaxing. When she lets it go on like that 
as she does in too many of her poems it becomes 
so relaxing that the mind reading which is try- 
ing to read and distinguish goes out of focus 
and cannot distinguish, which is boring. You 
cannot read when you cannot read at all. 

Why does she let some poems go on until 
they go out of focus until nobody can read 
them. Gertrude Stein was continuously experi- 
menting with language, with words, with parts 
of speech, with sentences. Often when she was 
experimenting she did not stop to go back to 
correct, she went on and on like one who is 
walking with a thought as in a landscape that 
is always the same and always changing. She 
did not wish to catch it she couldn't to confine 


it to make it a nice preordinated shape but to 
go on and on with it while it was becoming 
being what it should or might become. 


“Often as I walk I think,” she wrote in one 
stanza, and in the next stanza, “But this does 
not mean that I think again.” That is why her 
writing has influenced so many, as here I am 
letting it influence me. It is the same but the 
vocabulary is different, it is the same but every 
part of it is different, it is different the rhythm 
is different. You will notice what an inclusive 
sort of exact writing it can be, how little it 
depends on nouns and substantives, how much 
it depends on saying to be saying what it is, 
Instead of punctuation she depended on the 
rhythms of the sentences, the reiterations begin- 
ning again and again within the sentences, to 
put each word each idea each fluctuation of 
idea each sentence or related sentence within 
a larger sentence each in its place. 

To write like that is instructive; it cools off 
the rhetoric. It is exciting, it is interesting and 
exciting to have each word finding, naturally, 
its place. 

I think one of the most touching things about 
the 20th century is that when Gertrude Stein 
came back to New York, after she had gone to 
Paris then she came back to New York, people 
who did not know her and did not read her 
came up to her in the street to speak to her and 
shake her hand. 

The 20th century is in all thinking, in art, reli- 
gion, ethics, in science an age of experimenting, 
experimenting not with answers, after the 19th 
century was an age of scholarship and complain- 
ing, but with experimenting finding and how 
everything falls into because it is it has to to 
fall into its place. If you approach the 20th 
century after the 19th century you are in schol- 
arship and complaining. After the 19th century 
you were going back, you were knowing your 
father and complaining about Oedipus; in the 
20th century you are finding out and not com- 
plaining, grumbling perhaps disagreeing maybe 
but not complaining; you know Oedipus and you 
know your father, you are finished with that. 
The 20th century and after the 19th century are 
not the same as dates. 

Nouns therefore which explain themselves and 
grammar which tells what has been done in the 
way it has been done belong after the 19th 
century, whereas sentences, exploratory sentences 
that go on, that begin again but do not go back 
and parts of speech which begin again and again 
belong to the 20th. That is not to make it easier. 

James Joyce belongs after the 19th century 
and finishes it. He is everything past and nothing 
living, not living that is present. It is a great 
but a different achievement. 

Gertrude Stein is the one writer I thoroughly 
know of who thoroughly writes of the 20th cem 
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tury as something to be done. This which she 
says I have been a long time finding out and 
not all or why. Now we are in the middle of ° 
the 20th century many write of it as something 
to be done away with or something to be got 
out of or something not to be done. It is to be 
done whether we like it or not. 

Here is a poem, like a letter a message, at 
the end of Stanzas in Meditation by Gertrude 
Stein. 

Why am I if I am uncertain reasons may 
inclose. 

Remain remain propose repose chose. 

I call carelessly that the door is open 

Which if they can refuse to open 

No one can rush to close. 

Let them be mine therefor. 

Everybody knows that I chose. 

Therefor if therefor before I close. 

I will therefor offer therefor I offer this. 

Which if I refuse to miss can be miss is mine. 

I will be well welcome when I come. 

Because I am coming. 

Certainly I come having come. 

These stanzas are done. 


When you read Gertrude Stein or being in- 
terested write it you find out and know that 
it is all counterpoint, the 20th century is a great 
age of counterpoint, harmony is not dead but 
done away with, it is thought counterpointed 
point to point without harmony, there is also 
counterpoint but also harmony in Brahms. My 
those sentences are wonderful, how they un- 
wind, how they do wish to go on to continue 
winding and unwinding. And do they stand still, 
they do also stand as still as an aria or like a 
message. But there is in the 20th century another 
counterpoint that stands still point to point that 
does not unwind. It is some believe the most 
important counterpoint so far written in the 20th 
century, it is the counterpoint of Anton Webern. 
Until a few years ago scarcely anybody had 
heard any of it and not now even now not any- 
one has heard much of any of it except the set 
of four records which contains the complete 
works by Webern, totally everything he wrote 
in his complete life-time, and that is the most 
remarkable thing in music in the 20th century 
that there is. (Anton Webern: The Complete 
Works Directed by Robert Craft.) 

Webern has been called a pupil of Schoenberg 
and he was but he was also the only musician 
writing in the 20th century who wrote almost, 
not quite but almost as if after the 19th century 
never had existed. He was the first who could 
forget Wagner and Brahms. Later he went back 
to the 15th century and added that, you can 
prove it if you wish to study scores to prove that. 

Stravinsky has said of this Webern music, in 
a conversation with Robert Craft: “People who 
do not share my feeling for this music will won- 


der at my attitude. So I explain: Webern is for 
me ‘just before music’ (as man can be ‘just be- 
fore God’) and I do not hesitate to shelter my- 
self by the beneficent protection of the muse of 
his not yet canonized art.” That is perhaps the 
most beautiful tribute ever spoken by a con- 
temporary about a contemporary who is only 
just not living, certainly it is one of the most 
beautiful. 

If you ever have an opportunity to listen to 
the music of this saintly not yet canonized but 
quite saintly contemporary, remember that he 
went on all his life writing with this same 
beautiful consistency, these few these 92 tiny 
compositions, the most music ever written in the 
least, writing however he lived writing like a 
saint's life, although he never heard more than 
a very few of these pieces he was writing ever 
performed. With all the musical apparatus the 
financial apparatus the concert houses chamber 
music societies all the everything that has been 
done for music in the 20th century this man 
heard almost nothing of his music ever publicly 
or privately performed. Does this mean he was 
cut off from the 20th century? It does not, it 
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means he was in it but the others were not, most — 


of them are not here yet. 

Listen and let this music come in and out 
thinking not of or for it or against it but only 
what is it is that what it is. That is as much as 
it or any work of art can be unless we are 
habituated to anticipate it, that is to make it 
history, which is no longer the same as hearing 
what is it is that what it is. 

Or as Gertrude Stein writes, What is strange 
is this. 


@ Peter Yates is music critic for the magazine 
Arts and Architecture and lives in California. 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


ALGERIA 


In 1948, on the rue Lauriston (location of a 
Nazi torture center), Frenchmen cried out in 
anguish and pain; all of France heard them. 
The outcome of the war was uncertain and we 
did not want to think of the future. But one 
thing at all events appeared impossible: that 
one day men would be made to cry out in our 
name. 


“Impossible” is not French; in 1958, in Algeria, 
there is regular and systematic torture; every- 
one knows it, from Mr. Lacoste to the cultivators 
of the Aveyron; no one talks about it. Or almost 
no one. Nets of voices unravel in silence. France 
was scarcely more silent under the Occupation; 
then, at least, she had the excuse that she was 
wearing a gag. Abroad, the conclusion is that 
we have continually degenerated—since 1939 
according to some, since 1918 according to 
others. 


That is easily said; I do not believe as easily 
in the degeneration of a people. I do believe 
in its apathies and stupors. During the war, when 
the British radio and the clandestine press spoke 
to us of Oradour, we looked at the German 
soldiers who walked about with an inoffensive 
air and said to ourselves from time to time: 
“These are men who in spite of everything, 
resemble us. How can they do what they are 
doing?” And we were proud because we did not 
understand. 

Today, we know that there is nothing to 
understand. We were all unconscious of the 
imperceptible retreats, and then, when- we 
looked up, we saw in the mirror the face of a 
hateful stranger: our own face. 

Plunged into stupor, the French have un- 
covered a terrible fact. If nothing protects a 
nation against itself, neither its past, its integrity, 
or its laws—if 15 years are enough to change 
victims into executioners—it means that the 
occasion alone will decide. According to the 
circumstances, anyone, anytime, will become 


translated by malcolm mccorquodale 


either the victim or the executioner. 

Happy are those who died without having 
to ask themselves: “If they pull out my nails, 
will I talk?” But still happier are those who, 
scarcely removed from childhood, have not been 
forced to ask themselves the other question: 
“If my friends, my brothers-in-arms, my chiefs, 
pull out before my eyes the nails of an enemy, 
what will I do?” 


The young men who are stripped bare by 
circumstances—what do they know of them- 
selves? The resolutions they make in France 
appear empty and abstract the day an unfore- 
seen situation places them, in their entirety, in 
question, when they must decide in North 
Africa, alone, for France and for themselves. 
They leave France and others return, others 
who have taken the measure of their own im- 
potence and remain, most of them, bitterly 
silent. Fear is born, fear of the others and fear 
of one’s self. It reaches all levels. The victim 
and the executioner now form a single image, 
our image. Indeed, in extreme cases, the only 
way to refuse one of the two roles is to claim 
the other. 


This choice is not imposed—or not yet—on 
the Frenchmen of France; but the state of in- 
determination weighs upon us. Because of it, 
we are “the cyst and the knife”. The horror of 
becoming the latter and the fear of becoming 
the former summon and reinforce each other. 
Memories return; 15 years ago, the best of the 
Resistance feared suffering less than giving in 
to suffering. They said: “When he does not talk, 
the victim saves everything; when he does, none 
has the right to judge him, even those who 
did not—but he couples with his executioner, 
and this embracing couple is engulfed in the 
night of abjection”. The night of abjection has 
returned. At El] Biar, it returns every night; in 
France, it is the sweat of our hearts. A whispered 
propaganda gives us to understand that “every- 
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body talks”: torture is justified by human ignor- 
ance. Because each one of us is a traitor in 
power, the executioner which is in each of us 
should not feel ill at ease. Because the grandeur 
of France requires it (sugary voices tell us every 
day). And because a good patriot must have 
a clear conscience. And because you are a de- 
featist if you have a bad conscience. 

At once, stupor becomes despair. If patriot- 
ism must precipitate us into abjection, if there 
is no railing, somewhere, sometime, to stop 
nations or all of humanity from pouring into 
the inhuman—then why should we go to so 
much trouble to become or remain men? The 
inhuman is our truth. And if nothing else is 
true, if we must terrorize or die of terror, why 
should we go to the trouble of living and re- 
maining patriots? 

These thoughts have been forcefully engen- 
dered in us; obscure and false, they all flow from 
the same principle: man is inhuman. Their goal 
is to convince us of our impotence. They succeed 
as long as one does not look at them directly. 
It must be known abroad that our silence is 
not assent; it stems from nightmares, provoked, 
maintained, and directed. 

Some weeks ago a book was published by 
the Editions de Minuit: The Question. Its author, 
Henri Alleg, confined to this day in a prison 
in Algiers, tells without superfluous comments 
and with admirable precision of the “interroga- 
tions” he has undergone. The executioners, as 
they had promised him themselves, “took care 
of him”: water torture (as in Brinvilliers’ day 
but with the technical perfection required by 
our times), fire torture, thirst, and so forth. It 
isa book not to recommend to the sensitive. The 
first edition, of 20,000, sold out immediately; 
in spite of a second hasty printing, the demand 
cannot be satisfied. Certain bookstores sell fifty 
to a hundred copies per day. 

Up to now, those who dared bear witness 
were former soldiers recalled to duty, especially 
priests. They had lived in the same circles as 
the torturers, their brothers, our brothers; of the 
victims most often they knew only the cries, the 
wounds, the suffering. They showed us sadists 
bent over tattered flesh. And what distinguishes 
us from these sadists? Nothing, since we remain 
silent. Our indignation appears sincere to us; 
would we have remained indignant had we lived 
there, in North Africa? Would indignation not 
have given way to universal disgust, to a dismal 
resignation? I: read out of duty, published at 
times, and detested these reports which put us 
on trial and which left no hope. 

Everything changes with The Question: Alleg 
delivers us from despair and shame because he 
is a victim who has vanquished torture. This 
turnabout is not without a glimmer of sinister 
humor; he is martyrized in our name, and be- 
cause of him, we finally regain a little of our 


pride. We are proud because he is French. 
Readers passionately identify with him; they 
accompany him to the limit of suffering. Would 
they, would we, be capable of it in fact? That 
is another matter. What counts is that the victim 
delivers us by causing us to discover, as he dis- 
covers himself, that we have the power and 
the duty to endure everything. 

We are fascinated by the pit of the inhuman. 
But one hard and stubborn man who persists 
in his task of being a man is enough to snatch 
us back from madness. The “question” is not 
inhuman but simply an ignoble and vicious crime 
committed by men against men, which other 
men can and ought to repress. The inhuman 
has no existence outside nightmares engendered 
by fear. And the calm courage of a victim, his 
modesty, his lucidity, awaken us and thereby 
lift the veil of mystery. Alleg has taken torture 
out of the night which covered it. Let us ap- 
proach to look at it in the light of day. 

First, what are these executioners? Sadists? 
Angry archangels? Princes of war with terrify- 
ing caprices? If one believes them, they are 
something of all of these. But Alleg does not 
believe them. What emerges from the state- 
ments he reports is that they are trying to con- 
vince themselves and the victim of their absolute 
sovereignty. Now they are supermen who have 
men in their power, now they are severe, strong 
men charged with training the most obscene, 
ferocious, cowardly of beasts, the human being. 
We sense that they are not looking at the matter 
too closely; what is essential is to make the 
prisoner feel that he is not of their race.-He is 
undressed, tied, mocked; soldiers come and go, 
proffering insults and threats with a nonchalance 
they try to make terrible. 

But Alleg, naked, trembling with cold, at- 
tached to a plank still black and sticky from 
previous torturings, reduces all these tricks to 
their pitiful truth; they are comedies acted out 
by imbeciles. Comedy, the fascist violence of 
their words, the.oath to “blow the Republic 
sky high”; comedy the proposal which closes 
with the words “the only thing left for you is 
suicide”. Coarse, frozen comedies begun again 
each night without conviction for each prisoner 
and stopped quickly, for lack of time. For these 
horrible workers are overtaxed by their task, 
overburdened. The prisoners stand in line be- 
fore the torture plank, they are tied, untied, 
the victims are taken from one torture room to 
another. Looking at this filthy hive through 
Alleg’s eyes, we perceive that the torturers are 
swamped by what they are doing. 

They play at being calm, drink beer, relaxed, 
over a martyrized body; and then suddenly 
jump to their feet, run about, swearing, scream- 
ing with rage; big nervous types who would 
make excellent victims. At the first tickle, they 
would start talking. Malicious and enraged, that 
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much is certain; sadists? No, not so much as 
that; they are too much in a hurry. That is what 
saves them, moreover; they hold on by momen- 
tum, they have to keep running or collapse. 

Nevertheless, they like work well done. If 
they judge it necessary, they will push profes- 
sional conscience to killing. And this is what is 
striking in Alleg’s narrative: behind these hag- 
gard and grotesque surgeons, one senses an 
inflexibility which surpasses them and surpasses 
their superiors. 

None of these men exists by himself, not one 
will remain as he is: there are moments of in- 
exorable transformation. Between the best and 
the worst there is a single difference: the former 
are the new recruits, the latter the old ones. 
They will all finally go away, and if the war 
continues, others will replace them, blond fel- 
lows from the North or short brown-haired fel- 
lows from the South. They will go through the 
same apprenticeship and attain the same violence 
and the same nervousness. 

Individuals do not count in this business; a 
sort of errant, anonymous hate, a radical hate, 
locks its teeth in both the victims and the ex- 
ecutioners, degrading them together, each by 
the other. Torture is that hate, erected into a 
system, creating itself by its own instruments. 

When you say this, ever so timidly, in the 
assembly, the pack runs wild: “You are insult- 
ing the Army.” Someone should ask them once 
and for all what exactly the Army has to do 


with it. There is torture in the Army, that is 
certain. The Commission de Sauvegarde did not 
feel obliged to hide it. And so what? Is it the 
Army which tortures? 

What foolishness! Do we think the civilians 
do not know the best methods? If that is all 
there is to it, let us have confidence in Algiers’ 
police. Then, if you need an executioner-in- 
chief, the whole assembly has designated the 
man; it is not General M., named, nevertheless, 
by Alleg, it is Mr. Lacoste, the man with full 


powers. Everything is done through him, by 
him, at Bone as in Oran. All the men who died 
of suffering and horror in the building in E] 
Biar, in the Villa S., died by his will. I am not 
the one who says it; it is said by the deputies, 
the government. 

And, furthermore, the gangrene is spreading, 
it has crossed the sea; the rumor has spread that 
the question is asked in certain civil prisons in 
France. I do not know if these rumors are well- 
founded, but their persistence must have moved 
the public authorities since it was solemnl 
asked during the trial of Ben Saddok if the 
accused had undergone tortures. 


Torture is not civilian nor military nor specifi- 
cally French. It is a disease which is ravaging 
our entire epoch. In the East as in the West 
there have been executioners. Not so long ago, 
Farkas was torturing Hungarians; the Poles do 
not hide the fact that their police, before Poznan, 
willingly put the question; as to what went on 
in Russia during Stalin’s lifetime, the Khrush- 
chev report is an unimpeachable witness. Yes- 
terday, there was questioning in Nasser’s prisons 
(of politicians who have since been raised with 
several scars to positions of eminence). Today, 
it is Cyprus and Algeria. In short, Hitler was 
just a forerunner. 

You know what is said at times to justify the 
executioners: that you have got to accept tor- 
menting one man if his avowals will save hun- 
dreds of lives. A pretty hypocrisy. Alleg was 
no more a terrorist than Audin. The proof is 
that he is charged with attacking the security 
of the state. Was it to save lives that he was 
tortured? No, they wanted to get out of him 
the address of the friend who had protected 
him. If he had talked, they would have put one 
more communist behind bars, simply that. 

And then, they arrested at random; every 
Moslem is “questionable” at will; most of those 
who are tortured say nothing because they have 
nothing to say—unless they consent to put an 
end to their suffering by telling a false story 
or accusing themselves of some unpunished 
crime with which it appears opportune to 
charge them. As for those who could talk, it 
is well known that they don’t. None, or almost. 
Audin, Alleg, Guerroudj—none of these opened 
his mouth. The torturers of El Biar are better 
informed on this point than we. One of them 
remarked after Alleg’s first interrogation: “At 
least he gained one night to give his friends a 
chance to get away.” And an officer, several 
days later: “For 10 years, for 15 years, they 
have had it in their heads that if they are caught, 
they will say nothing; there is no way to get it 
out of their heads.” 

Perhaps he was speaking only of communists. 
But can we believe that an FLN combatant 
would be of a different stamp? These violences 
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pay poor returns; the Germans in 1944 con- 
yinced themselves of it. They cost human lives 
and do not spare them. 

And yet the argument is not entirely false; 
in any case, it is enlightening as to the function 
of torture. The Question, as a clandestine or 
semi-clandestine institution, is indissolubly linked 
to underground movements of resistance or op- 
position. 

In Algeria, our army is deployed over the 
whole of the territory; we have the numbers, 
the money and the arms. The insurgents have 
nothing—except confidence and the support of 
a large part of the population. We have de- 
fined, in spite of ourselves, the principal traits 
of this popular war: attacks in villages, am- 
bushes in the country. The FLN did not choose 
these activities; it does what it can, that is all. 
The relation of its forces to ours obliges it to 
attack us by surprise: invisible, impossible to 
seize, unexpected, it must strike and disappear 
on pain of extermination. Our uncomfortable 
situation stems from this. We are struggling 
against a secret adversary; a hand throws a 
bomb in the street, a rifle shot wounds one of 
our soldiers on the highway; we rush to the 
scene; no one there. Later, we will find in the 
surrounding area Moslems who have seen noth- 
ing. One thing leads to another: the popular 
war, the war of the poor against the rich, is 
characterized by the close liaison between the 
insurrectional units and the population. By the 
same token, for the regular army and civil au- 
thorities, this poor swarm becomes the daily 
enemy, innumerable. The occupation troops 
worry about a mutism which they themselves 
have engendered; one senses an imperceptible 
undefinable will to silence, a secret turning, 
omnipresent. The rich feel tracked among the 
poor who keep silent; embarrassed by their 
power, the “forces of order” can oppose nothing 
more to the guerrillas than mopping-up opera- 
tions and reprisal expeditions, nothing more to 
terrorism than terror. Something is hidden, 
everywhere and by everyone. They must be 
made to talk. 

Torture is a vain fury, born of fear: an effort 
to drag out of one throat everyone’s secret. Use- 
less violence; whether the victim talks or dies 
under the blows, the unnamable secret is else- 
where, always elsewhere, out of reach. The 
executioner becomes Sisyphus: if he applies the 
question, he will have to begin over and over 
again. 

Even this silence, even this fear, even these 
ever-invisible, ever-present dangers cannot ex- 
Plain completely the desperate rancor of the 
executioners, their will to reduce their victim 
to abjection—and finally their hate of the man 
who has taken them over without their consent 
and who has fashioned them. When people kill 
themselves, this is the rule: beatings have al- 


ways been for collective and private reasons. 
But in torture, this strange match, the stakes 
seem radical. It is for the claim of manhood 
that the torturer vies with his victim and the 
contest is carried out as if the two could not 
both belong to humanity. 

The goal of The Question is not only to force 
the victim to talk, to betray; he must designate 
himself by his cries and his submission as a 
human beast. In the eyes of all and in his eyes, 
his betrayal must break him and dispose of him 
forever. No, it is not desired that the victim 
who gives in to The Question simply talks; a 
status has been imposed forever, that of a sub- 
man. 

This radicalization of the stakes is a trait of 
our epoch. It is what man is doing. In no other 
time has the will to be free been more con- 
scious or stronger, in no other time the oppres- 
sion more violent and better armed. 

In Algeria, the contradictions are irreducible: 
each of the groups in conflict demands the com- 
plete exclusion of the other. We have taken 
everything from the Moselms and we have for- 
bidden them everything, including the use of 
their own language. Memmi has shown how 
colonization is realized in annulling the col- 
onized. They had nothing left, they were no 
longer anyone. We have liquidated their civiliza- 
tion at the same time we refused them ours. 
They had asked for integration, assimilation, 
and we said no: by what miracle could colonial 
exploitation be maintained if the colonized en- 
joyed the same rights as the colonizers? Under- 
fed, neglected, poor, the system threw - them 
back pitilessly to the confines of the Sahara, to 
the limits of the human. Under demographic 
pressure, their standard of living fell from one 
year to the next. When despair pushed them 
to revolt, they had to perish, these sub-men, or 
to affirm their humanity against us. They re- 
jected all our values, our culture, our pretended 
superiorities, and it was one and the same thing 
for them to claim the title of man and to refuse 
French nationality. 

This rebellion was not limited to contesting 
the powers of the colonials; they felt their very 
existence was in question. For most of the 
Europeans in Algeria, there are two complemen- 
tary and inseparable truths: the colonials are 
men of divine right and the natives are sub- 
men. This is the mythical translation of a fact, 
since the rights of the former rest upon the 
poverty of the latter. 

Thus, exploitation makes the exploiter de- 
pendent upon the exploited. And on another 
level, this dependence is at the heart of racism, 
it is its profound contradiction and its sharp 
misery — to be a man, for the European of Al- 
giers, means first to be superior to the Moslem. 

But what if the Moslem in his turn affirms 
his manhood, as the equal of the colonial? Well, 
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the colonial’s very being is dealt a blow; he 
feels diminished, devaluated. In the accession 
of Arabs to the human world, he sees not only 
the economic consequences; he abominates it 


because it announces his personal fall. In his 
fury, he sometimes dreams of genocide. But that 
is pure poetry. He knows it, he knows his de- 
pendence; what would he do without a native 
under-proletariat, without an over-large labor 
force, without chronic unemployment which 
allows him to fix salaries? And then, if Moslems 
are already men, everything is lost, there is no 
longer a need even to exterminate them. No, 
what is most urgent, if there is still time, is to 
humiliate them, to raze the pride in their hearts, 
to put them back on the level of beasts. The 
body will be allpwed to live but the spirit will 
be killed. Subdue, train, chastize — these are 
the words which obsess him; there is not enough 
room in Algeria for the two types of humans, 
one must choose between them. 


I do not pretend, of course, that the Europeans 
of Algeria invented torture, or even that they 
have incited the civil and military authorities to 
practice it; on the contrary, torture imposed 
itself, it became routine before anyone even 
noticed. But the hate of man which is mani- 
fested in it is an expression of racism. For it is 
certainly the man which must be destroyed, 
with all his qualities of manhood, courage, and 
will, intelligence, integrity — the same qualities 
claimed by the colonials. But if a European is 
so carried away as to detest his own image, it 
is because it is reflected by an Arab. 

Thus, of these the two indissoluble couples, 
the colonial and the colonized, the execu- 
tioner and the victim, the second is only an 
emanation of the first. And without any doubt, 
the executioners are not colonials, nor are 
colonials executioners. The latter are frequently 
young men from France who have lived 20 
years of their lives without ever worrying about 
the Algerian problem.-But hate was a magnetic 
field: it cut through them, corroded, enslaved. 


The calm lucidity of Alleg permits us to 
understand all of this. If he gave us nothing 
else, we would still have to be profoundly grate. 
ful. But he has done more: by intimidating his 
executioners, he has achieved a triumph in be- 
half of the humanity of the victims and col- 
onized against the unruly violence of certain 
soldiers, against the racism of the colonials, 
And this word “victim” should not evoke some 
whining humanism: surrounded by these little 
caids, proud of their youth, their strength, their 
numbers, Alleg is the only hard one, the only 
one who is really strong. We can say that he 
has paid the highest price for the simple right 
of remaining a man. But he does not even think 
about it. That is why this phrase from the end 
of a paragraph moves us so strongly: 

“I felt proud all of a sudden, and joyous 
at not having given in; I was convinced 
that I could take it again if they started 
over; that I would fight to the end; that 
I would not make their task easy by my 
suicide.” 
A hard one, yes, and one who wound up frighten- 
ing the archangels of anger. 

In some of their words, at least, one feels 
that they have forebodings of this, and that 
they are trying to conjure up some vague and 
scandalous revelation. When the victim wins, 
goodbye to the sovereignty, the princely rights; 
the archangel wings freeze and the torturers 
ask themselves, put out: “and me, could I take 
it if they tortured me?” At the moment of vie 
tory, one system of values takes the place of 
another; very little is necessary for the execu- 
tioners to catch a glimpse of madness in theif 
own turn. But no: their heads are empty and 
they are harrassed by work, and then, they 
scarcely believe what they are doing. 

But why trouble the conscience of execution 
ers? If one falters, their chiefs will replace him: 
One lost, ten found. Perhaps the greatest merit 
of Alleg’s narrative is that it finally dissipates 
our illusions; no, it is not enough to punish 
or to re-educate a few individuals; no, the AF 
gerian war will not be humanized. Torture has 
established itself. It was proposed by the cit- 
cumstances and summoned by racist hates; im 
a certain way, we wanted it, it is at the heart 
of the conflict and it is torture, perhaps, which 
explains its most profound truth. If we want 
to put an end to these dismal, filthy cruelties, 
to save France from shame and the Algerians 
from hell, we have only one way, still the same, 
the same we have always had, the only way 
we ever will have: start negotiations, make 
peace. 


@ The noted French philosopher Jean-Paul 
Sartre wrote the foregoing for the influential 
Paris weekly Yexpress, with whose kind permis- 
sion it is reprinted here. 
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Jimmy Ernst, whose work may be seen on this and 

the following pages, has among other distinctjons that of being 

one of the 17 younger American painters selected by the State 
Department to represent this country at the Brussels World’s Fair 
(another, James Boynton, appeared in FORUM, Winter 1956; work 
by a third, Lawrence Calcagno, will be seen in a future issue). 


The composition of this group has been vigorously debated; 

protests (“unrepresentative” to “unimaginative”) have been heard ; 
from both art journals and the lay press. An exhibition which claims 
so much for itself — or has so much claimed for it — must be 

almost automatically less than satisfactory. But few knowledgeable 

critics, faced with the task of jurying such a show, would wittingly 

pass up the 38-year-old Ernst. 


Ernst was born in 1920 in Bruhl, a small German town near Cologne. 
His mother was a well-known critic and journalist, his father 

Max Ernst, one of the founders of the surrealist movement. 

His early education was European and included several crafts schools 
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(he served an apprenticeship as a printer and typographer ) 
as well as more conventional institutions. In 1938 he came to the 
United States. 


During his first years in this country he worked in several media; 
his first one-man show came in 1941, at the Norlyst Gallery. 

Early in his American career he became involved in teaching, 
first at the Pratt Institute, later at Brooklyn College, with which 
he is currently associated. 


Widely shown, Ernst’s work has been seen in exhibitions at the 
Whitney Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Guggenheim, 
the Carnegie Institute, the Brooklyn Museum, the Venice Biennale, 

the Chicago Art Institute and elsewhere. He has had one-man 

shows at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the Walker Art Center, 
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Brandeis University, the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, and, 


since 1950, annual exhibitions at New York’s Grace Borgenicht Called 
He is represented in the permanent collections of the Museum of 


Modern Art, the Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney, the 


Guggenheim, Cranbrook Academy, the Chicago Art Institute, 


and many others. 
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edmund pincoffs 


the new way of language 


There is a recurrent phenomenon in human ex- 
perience which may be called philosophical 
perplexity. This perplexity arises when the phi- 
losopher, or anyone ‘else who deals with con- 
cepts, begins to ask questions about a word 
which assume either that the word can be 
examined in itself apart from any particular 
context; or which unconsciously, by the very 
way in which the question is phrased, relegates 
it to the wrong kind of context, to a kind in 
which it has no part to play. 

The recognition of this phenomenon has re- 
oriented philosophical thinking in our century. 
The approach to philosophy through language 
has roots which reach back to Socrates, but its 
revival and transformation in our time are main- 
ly the work of three men, all of whom taught at 


Cambridge University: G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, and Ludwig Wittgenstein. Of the three, 
Wittgenstein, who died in 1951, is the most in. 
fluential today. In writing about the new way 
or method in philosophy, his theories must be 
taken as central. 

Wittgenstein introduces the term “language 
game” in an attempt to deal with philosophical 
perplexity. “Language games” are forms of ae- 
tivity which involve the use of the sounds and 
marks we call words. “When philosophers use 
a word—knowledge’, ‘being’, ‘object’, ‘T, ‘prop- 
osition’, ‘name’—and try to grasp the essence 
of the thing, one must always ask oneself; is 
the word ever actually used in this way in the 
language-game which is its original home?” 
Words have no meaning but the meaning they 
are given, and they are given meaning by the 
role they play in one or more of these games, 
a set of games we could not do without. 

There are radically different kinds of games, 
serving radically different purposes. The words 
which have their homes in these games, in spite 
of their uniformity on the printed page, the 
limited number of sounds in the language, and 
the limited number of grammatical classifica- 
tions, are also very different sorts of things. 
Words do not carry their meanings with them 
like halos. Apart from the forms of activity in 
which they have roles, they have no meanings. 
It is no more possible to “analyze” a word apart 
from its role than to analyze the king apart from 
the game of chess. To say what the king is is 
to say how it. may be used in chess; to explain 
the meaning of a word is to describe the prac- 
tices governing its use. 

But language itself sets traps. One of the 
salient characteristics of the central concepts of 
philosophy is that they are found to operate 
within an intricate complex of language games, 
some of which have quite different purposes 
from others. Wittgenstein’s quarrel with tradi- 
tional philosophy is not so much over a set of 
conclusions about these concepts as with a way 
of “doing” philosophy which invites rather than 
avoids the traps which language sets for the 
intelligence. 


How, precisely, does language set its “traps’? 
This may be seen through an examination of a 
particular concept, that of pain. Wittgenstein 
deals with this concept, but the present dis- 
cussion is not a rehearsal of his comments; it 
is rather an example of the way in which 
philosophical perplexity can be generated and 
can have its roots in the “grammar” of a word. 


II 
Doctors use reports of pain, psychologists 
attempt to analyze and understand it, artists and 
writers to depict it, surgeons to relieve it; 
all of us suffer and discuss it. Yet what is the 
“it” which surgeons relieve, artists depict, and 
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so on? Pain is the very paradigm of private 
experience; I can describe only my pains, I have 
no access to yours. We are never in a position* 
to inspect the same pain. If you and I are asked 
to survey a tract of land we can take our instru- 
ments and go over it together; if you question 
my measurement of the altitude of a given hill, 
you can check my observations and calculations 
for yourself. But if you question my description 
of my pain, there is no checking to be done 
beyond assuring yourself that my description is 
sincere, that there is no intent to deceive. The 
only mistake that can be made about my pain 
is my mistake. The only re-checking possible is 
my re-checking. I,am the authority on the pres- 
ence and description of my pain. No one can 
persuade me that I am not in pain when I am, 
or that what I think is pain is in fact only a 
tickle. If a psychologist wishes to measure the 
intensity of my pain he must depend on my 
report. 

Once the essential aloneness of the pain ex- 
perience is fully realized, philosophical questions 
arise on every hand. I can know my pain, but 
how do I know what pain is: that which cor- 
responds to the general term? I can only “know” 
it from my own example. But what is to assure 
me that what I call pain is what you call pain? 
Each of us has his example, but who is to com- 
pare examples? How can it be explained that I 
even come by the notion that you, other persons, 
living creatures have what I call pain? I learned 
what pain is from my own model, but I attribute 
pain to you on the basis of your behavior, in- 
cluding your linguistic behavior. Where is the 
guarantee that your “pain-behavior” corresponds 
to the same experience as mine? And if I learned 
about your pain from your behavior, clearly 
there is a radical difference in the way I learned 
about my own. I did not, for example, learn 
about headaches from catching myself grimac- 
ing and taking aspirin. What I learned in learn- 
ing when to say “I have a headache” is a very 
different thing from what I learned in learning 
when to say “You have a headache” or “He has 
a headache”. 

When I assert that I am the authority on my 
own pain, I mean that I am in a privileged posi- 
tion to observe it, a position no one else can 
occupy; but notice the oddness of this idea. For 
if I say that I am the only person who is familiar 
with the contents of my stamp album, or that 
I am in a privileged position to observe the 
contents of my desk drawer, the situation is not 
the same at all. Here it is possible, for example, 
for me to make a mistake, and for someone else 
to find that I have made one. It is possible for 
me to mistake a South African stamp for a 
Brazilian stamp, or even to mistake something 
that is not a stamp for something which is. There 
is a radical difference between my being con- 
vinced or firmly persuaded that this object I 


see is a stamp, or that it is a Brazilian stamp, 
and the object being a Brazilian stamp. 


But what is the corresponding difference with 
respect to my own pain? Can I be convinced 
that I am in pain, but not be in pain? Is there 
a difference between my believing that the pain 
is a severe one, and the pain being a severe 
one? Does it make sense to suppose that what 
I take for pain is really something else alto- 
gether? Surely I have the right to say that I 
sometimes know that I am in pain. “Even if no 
one else can confirm my feeling, I am justified 
before myself by the presence of the pain.” What 
does this mean except that if someone else could 
observe this he would agree that it is pain? But 
no one else can observe this, so where is the sense 
of the supposition, and of “justification before 
myself”? 

Let us turn from the object to the subject of 
pain. Pain, we believe, must have a bearer. Each 
particular pain must have a particular bearer. 
Pains cannot be shared, and they cannot exist 
by themselves. What is the status of these re- 
marks? How do we know that these things are 
impossible? Is the contention that pains have 
bearers like the contention that parents have 
children, or is it something that could turn out 
to be false because of a new discovery? And what 
qualifies as a bearer of pain? We do not want 
to attribute pain to stones, yet it is possible to 
imagine a person being in pain and slowly turn- 
ing to stone at the same time; and would it not 
be proper to say at the completion of this un- 
happy process that the stone was in pain? 

The reason it sounds odd to consider whether 
stones (books, chairs, refrigerators) could be 
in pain is not that we don’t know where they 
would feel pain, but that these things are not 
capable of expressing pain; and the proper sub- 
ject of pain is a being that can express it. This 
is why we find it progressively more queer to 
talk about pain as we progress down the line 
from humans to domestic animals to frogs to 
beetles to plants to single cells to stones. And 
this reflection points a way out of our difficulties. 
If it is true that only what can express pain can 


be in pain, then why shouldn't we think of pain 


statements <s expressions rather than as reports 
or descriptions? 

Need we think of pain as an inner private 
object which only the bearer can observe and 
describe? It is easy to insist upon the absurdity 
of denying this, to contend that of course people 
are talking about something when they are talk- 
ing about their pains. “Fundamental common 
sense is violated if a person denies that there 
is something he is describing in describing his 
own pain.” But common sense does not make 
statements of this kind at all. When and where 
do we find people insisting that the pain they 
describe is something and not nothing? One can 
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PINCOFFS 


imagine a context for such remarks about par- 
ticular pains, but for all pains, where “pain” is 
understood as a general term? This would be 
a philosophical remark, and where is the lan- 
guage game to which such a remark belongs? 
Language is idling here; it meshes with nothing. 
The word “pain” has been torn from the con- 
texts in which it has employment. In these con- 
texts we have no trouble making sense of it. 


We have been hypnotized by a picture of the 
operation of language, a picture of pain as a 
private object which is reported and described 
by its bearer. Our reaction should not be that 
the picture is false, and that there is no such 
object. On the other hand, neither is the picture 
true; it is simply misleading. We believe that 
it is the only possible picture, but when we 
accept it we find a nest of difficulties; in ap- 
plication it misleads. 


Let us try to neutralize its effect with a 
counter-picture. Pain statements are linguistic 
expressions; as groaning and grimacing can con- 
vey pain, so words can convey it. Such state- 
ments are extensions of pain behavior, a way of 
expressing pain open only to users of language. 
When I say “I have a severe pain in my left 
shoulder” I am not so much describing or re- 
porting as revealing or confessing. I let others 
know how it is with me. Children do not learn 
the name of an inner and private object when 
they learn to use “pain”; they learn to substitute 
“I have a pain in my elbow” and other cognate 
expressions for crying and moaning. But it is not 
mere substitution; language makes possible pain 
behavior which cannot be expressed in crying. 
The general practicioner can count on more data 
than the pediatrician. 


The fatal move was to accept at face value the 
question about the referent of discourse about 
pain. For as soon as we assume that there is such 
an object, then it seems that the object must have 
characteristics which are hard to reconcile with 
our ordinary ways of talking. In consequence we 
become mystified about how we could know 
anything at all about the pain of others, or ever 
have learned to use the word to refer to others. 


It might be objected that if “I have a pain in 
my arm” is an expression, then it must be an 
expression of pain, and that this simply raises 
all over again the question of the “reality” which 
is being expressed here. Surely there is some- 
thing which is not the same as the expression 
of pain? This objection merely exhibits the 
fascination of a misleading model of the practices 
governing our use of “pain”. I do not use “pain” 
in this expression as the name of some “reality”, 
but neither is it the name of nothing; it is not 
a name at all. I can translate “I have a pain in 
my arm” to “My arm hurts”, and the question 
of what the deceptive substantive refers to. . . 
disappears. 


The phenomenon of philosophical perplexity, 
illustrated in our remarks on pain, is for Wittgen- 
stein a universal one. To demonstrate this, he 
investigates not only the concepts with which 
traditional philosophy deals but also concepts 
with which it never deals, such as the concept 
of reading. He shows that by putting this con- 
cept on the dissecting table and asking seeming- 
ly sensible but radically misleading questions 
about it, one can be led into conceptual dif- 
ficulties strikingly similar to those of traditional 
philosophy. It is, strictly speaking, impossible to 
remove a word from the context of any language 
game whatever, for then it is just a sound or mark, 
What happens is that in attempting to analyze it 
for itself alone, we unconsciously assimilate the 
logic of the word in its appropriate games to the 
logic of seemingly similar words which really 
operate in other and different areas of language, 


The analyst is not safe from the deadfalls of 
language. He does not therefore scorn the tradi- 
tional problems of philosophy and the philosoph- 
ic enterprise. Philosophical Investigations (his 
posthumously published work) often takes the 
form of a dialogue between Wittgenstein pos- 
sessed by a misleading picture of the operation 
of a concept, and Wittgenstein the analyst, who 
is attempting to achieve a “perspicuous pre- 
sentation” of the concept’s use and thus rid him- 
self of the picture. Analysis is not just a matter 
of pointing out mistakes, but of re-living the 
experience of the original language misorienta- 
tion out of which the mistakes arise, and then 
working out of them. 


What the philosopher must do is “look into 
the workings of our language, and that in such 
a way as to make us recognize those workings: 
in despite of an urge to misunderstand them... 
Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment 
of our intelligence by means of language.” This 
bewitchment is courted rather than avoided by 
the traditional approaches. 

What we have said about pain as a concept- 
word reveals little of the techniques Wittgenstein 
uses to combat particular philosophical difficul- 
ties. He constructs simple, artificial language- 
games as objects of comparison, raises the ques- 
tion how the word could be taught, and how 
statements containing it could turn out to be 
true or false, attempts in a variety of ingenious 
ways to “remind us of what we already know 
about the use of the word, and to illuminate 
the area of language in which it works. 


IV 
When philosophic problems are viewed from 
the angle of the new way of language, it is 
possible to give an account of some of the lead 
ing characteristics of the philosophic enterprise. 
To mention three of these: philosophy is gem 
erally held to be concerned with profound prob- 
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lems; it deals with problems that are not em- 
pirical—cannot be settled by going to the lab- 


oratory; it is a meeting ground of schools of ~ 


thought and a center of disputation. The pro- 
fundity of philosophical difficulties can be un- 
derstood as arising from our misinterpretations 
of the forms of language. These problems, says 
Wittgenstein, are “deep disquietudes: their roots 
are as deep in us as the forms of our language 
and their significance is as great as the impor- 
tance of our language”. We cannot settle phil- 
osophical problems by going to the laboratory 
because they are at bottom logical problems, 
problems about the logic or “grammar” of words 
in our language; and microscopes and scales will 
not reveal this to us. And finally philosophers 
dispute because in divorcing their concepts from 
the language games which give them their use, 
they can at best raise pseudo-questions—and 
these questions have no unambiguous answers. 

Philosophical problems, when rightly under- 
stood, are verbal, but not “merely verbal”. There 
is no such thing as a non-verbal problem in 
philosophy. One must be able to express a 
problem in words. And the “real” problem 
is not only expressed in words but refers to 
words, to the use of words. The philosopher who 
insists that it is the inner process, mental act, 
and so forth to which his question about the 
nature of imagination refers, refers to the use 
of the word “imagine” just the same. For the 
question “What is imagination?” cannot be an- 
swered by pointing or by describing a process. 
It is here that the power of the new approach 
to philosophy can be felt. For the very asking 
of the traditional questions presupposes linguistic 
theories, which must first be examined. Ques- 
tions about the use of words are logically prior 
to questions making use of those words. 


Op 


Since Wittgenstein began to expound his 
“new” views in the late thirties, and these views 
were spread by discussion and by the circula- 
tion, sub rosa, of copies of notes taken from 
his lectures (the “Blue Book” and the “Brown 
Book”), there have arisen certain trends in 
‘linguistic philosophy” which he did not foresee 
and of which he probably would not approve. 
Some philosophers, like Gilbert Ryle, have set out 
to explore the “logical geography” of central phil- 
osophical concepts with the ambitious purpose 
of shedding light on all the main problems at 


once. This Wittgenstein would think neither 
desireable nor even possible. His investigations 
are always related to a particular philosophical 
puzzlement. He never professes to offer the 
definitive analysis of a concept. Doing philos- 
ophy is for him an enduring battle, not one in 
which there can be final victories. Other phi- 
losophers, including at one time many of the 
Oxford analysts, taking up a suggestion of Witt- 
genstein’s, made “ordinary language” the battle 
cry in their conceptual analyses. If the state- 
ment of a philosopher violated the rules of 
ordinary language then it was to be rejected as 
meaningless. This would not be accepted by the 
author of the Investigations. There the emphasis 
is not on rejection but on understanding—un- 
derstanding the linguistic roots of the difficulties 
which lead philosophers to make un-ordinary 
statements. Finally, there are yet other philos- 
ophers who, like J. L. Austin, have become so 
intrigued by the investigation of the varieties 
of logical types of words that they tend to lose 
sight altogether of the traditional philosophical 
bearings of their enquiries. This Wittgenstein 
would not have approved either. 

The most important objection to Wittgenstein’s 
new way of language is simply that it fails to 
give an adequate account of philosophy. The 
philosophic enterprise cannot be reduced with- 
out residue to a series of perplexities. The tradi- 
tional philosopher rightly resents the notion 
that he should be given linguistic therapy rather 
than answered directly in the arena of philo- 
sophic discussion. He may be merely curious or 
speculative, searching out overviews of the 
world, experimenting with language rather than 
trapped by it. He might want to insist on think- 
ing of pain as an inner object, even if he is 
shown than he need not think that way. It is 
typically at precisely the place where there are 
conflicting pictures of the use of concepts that 
philosophy is generated. Yet even this defense 
of speculative philosophy as linguistic experi- 
ment or proposal takes for granted Wittgenstein’s 
fundamental point: that the questions of philos- 
ophy may best be understood as questions about 
language. 


The result of this conception of philosophy, — 


and of the connected notion that philosophical 
difficulties underlie discussion of a wide variety 
of concepts, will, I believe, prove vastly inter- 
esting. For concepts which are now under in- 
vestigation are central to sociology, law, psy- 
chology, mathematics and other disciplines. In 
many areas, but most notoriously in the social 
sciences, there are puzzles which have their 
roots in language, and wherever this is so, the 
new way of language has a place. 


@ Dr. Edmund Pincoffs received his Ph.D. from ~ 
Cornell University and is an assistant professor 
of philosophy at the University of Houston. 
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Angels are creatures like humans, but they are 
not human. Nor are they animals. In the grand 
conception that has been called the Great Chain 
of Being, the world design to which every think- 
ing person subscribed from the pre-Christian 
era to a few hundred years ago, man’s place 
was a little higher than the beasts and a little 
lower than the angels. It was clear that man’s 
brute nature, his bodily passions and appetites 


and his physical capabilities could be found in at 


least analogous fashion in the animal kingdom, 
and so students turned in this direction to under- 
stand the lower aspects of human nature. 

But it was equally clear that in the study of 
angelology were the models and the clues for 
understanding the higher parts of human nature. 
No one seriously studies angels any more, and 
in fact one of the more significant issues in the 
discipline, expressed as the question of how 
many angels can dance on the point of a pin, 


is now used as a prime example of scholarly 
hairsplitting and empty, abstruse speculation, 
Out of fashion though angelology may be, it 
offers a vantage point from which to reflect 
upon the human condition. To understand some. 
thing of what human beings are, we might con. 
sider what they are not. 
II 

Angels are immortal. They live in a temporal 
eternity. Behind the angel stretches an endless 
past, before him extends a future without bounds, 
His time is a time of eternally present instants; 
for since he has forever to live, he also has 
forever for each moment of his life and forever 
for each act, no matter how small or how large, 
He cannot experience a Now, with its tensions 
as time passes it by or with its urges toward 
the future. He can only drift through a bound- 
less and changeless pseudo-time, a time that is 
marked off, if at all, by changes external to him. 
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The beginnings and endings of events are im- 
posed on him; and between his errands for God 
he lolls in a timeless bliss. 

Without a past that is organized in the pres- 
ent and directs him as memory, the angel can 
have neither guilt over what he has done nor 
remorse over what he might have done other 
than this. And without a future that is marked 
off in goals and sub-goals and pulls him ahead 
of his present station, he can have no anxiety 
over what he may become. Even in his constant 
present, he will not find those qualities that 
give it the sweet or the tart or the bitter flavor 
of moments lived through. He cannot be bored, 
nor can he become restless or impatient, for he 
can wait for all eternity. But he does not even 
wait, for to wait is to stake out a future time 
when waiting will end. He is neither patient nor 
impatient; he is merely there. As he cannot be 
disappointed, so he cannot be surprised. Chal- 
lenge eludes him; and without the possibility 
of frustration, he loses as well the possibility 
of eagerness and hope. He has complete security 
—but does he have peace? 

The social perception of angels — that is, their 
apprehension of other angels—must be pecul- 
iarly angelic. To every angel his fellows must 
appear as mere ever-present entities without 
warmth or color or variability. Unable to be 
either challenged or thwarted, an angel cannot 
be drawn to another angel with hope or fear. 
He cannot experience either threat or promise, 
portent or proof, in the living presence of an- 
other. The company of angels is always there, 
as he is, unless it is cast down by forces alien 
to it, but none of its members appear with the 
unfulfillment that holds promise or the differ- 
ence that spells the possibility of drawing, 
holding, or repelling. Every angel is utterly alone 
in the unending presence of all other angels. He 
joins their band, not personally, not finding his 
own place, but as a kind of equivalent unit; and 
the others seem to him as objects who could 
neither push nor pull him, neither thrill nor 
destroy him. 

Ill 

Angels are weightless. They need wings only 
to cross the borderline that separates their 
blessed paradise from the domain of mortals. 


the psycholoGcy of angels 


In the spaceless and timeless atmosphere of 
heaven they rest upon the air. They do not move, 
for they have nowhere to go; and even if they 
did, there would be all eternity to get there. 
But being unmoving, and at most only moved, 
they neither press upon nor float freely, for they 
are beyond both. Being without weight, they 
neither provide resistance nor discover it; and 
therefore they can be neither strong nor weak. 
They push against nothing; they experience 
nothing as opposing them. Theirs is a world of 
effortlessness, but not of freedom, for they can 
experience nothing to be free of. So they walk 
as though on air, but without lightness; they 
seem a drained image of the carefree, the 
joyous, and the dance. 

An angel cannot experience his own body, for 
even if he had a history there would be no oc- 
casion on which his effort with his body would 
enter his history and mark a point where he had 
succeeded or failed. Occupied with a body that 
has no limits, he cannot sense its potential or 
know its strength and weakness. In his sensory 
experience there are no changes, no peaks or 
troughs. There is neither excitement nor de- 
pression, neither orgasm nor quiescence. It may 
be that something will happen to him; he may 
be held down or lifted up, or he may be hurt 
or soothed. But this will always come to him 
from without. As he goes about his appointed 
errands, which are known only to him and to 
God, he may seem to move against what holds 
him or to go along with what lifts him up, but 
this will only seem to be so. Nothing will have 
happened that is not born and nourished outside 
of him; it will have happened to him, not with 
him and not against him. 


IV. 


Angels are omniscient. Each angel knows 
everything that there is to know about himself 
and whatever concerns himself, and whatever 
there is to know about all the rest of the world. 
Most important, he knows all that there is to 
know about all other angels. And each them is 
exactly alike in this respect. They all know ex- 
actly the same things, for they all know every- 


thing. No angel could ever ask a question, for - 


questioning proceeds out of the situation of 


Joseph Lyons 
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not-knowing and of being in some way aware 
of not-knowing. An angel cannot be curious; he 
has nothing to be curious about. He cannot 
wonder. Knowing all that there is to know, the 
world of possible knowledge must appear to 
him as an ordered set of facts which is com- 
pletely behind him, completely fixed and cer- 
tain and within his grasp. Nothing that can be 
known is ahead of him, where it might, if it 
were there, have the aspect of uncertainty, of 
the presence of alternatives, or of shadings of 
meaning. Since everything possible is fixed and 
behind him, he experiences his own world of 
knowledge as completely and unquestioningly 
so. One could not argue with an angel, because 
he would be unable to grasp that possibility of 
error or of difference of opinion which under- 
lies every argument. The center of his world of 
knowledge is his unquestioning acceptance of 
God; but he has required no experience of con- 
version to attain this state of blessed acceptance. 
Unquestioningness belongs to him, without per- 
sonal travail or a change in his life; in his life 
it could not be any other way, through all 
eternity. 

Just as an angel cannot know another angel 
in terms of his own possibilities but only as an 
ordered set of completely determined facts, so 
he cannot grasp the possibility of creating any- 
thing new. Art has no place in heaven. What 
omniscience leads to is not only that the sum 
total of what is knowable is already achieved, 
but that it has been grasped and is held in a 
certain way. There is no doubt, no gaps; nothing 
can invite or repel; nothing can change or be 
other than it is. An angel cannot be wrong, but 
equally could not be right. For himself, these 
alternatives simply never appear, nor does he 
come across them in his necessary commerce 
with other angels, for all angels confront each 
other in identical ways. Angels do not have 
opinions; rather, they maintain a complete and 
unalterable collection of certitudes. But in so 
doing they cannot relish their knowledge any 
more than they need ever defend it. They cannot 
hold their knowledge as something learned, for 
this implies a change in the past and therefore 
at least the possibility that some knowledge can 
be less than complete; and this is a possibility 
that can never occur to an angel. Rather, he 
knows what he knows as though it had been 
received from on high, as a series of dicta, as 
truth revealed rather than as knowledge gained. 
Nothing that he knows is felt, sensed, or held 
close, for he has no engagement with the results 
of his own omniscience. Like his time and his 
space, his knowlege is only factually and eter- 
nally present. 

Since every angel is omniscient, each one 
knows that this is true of all other angels. No 
angel could ever need to talk to another angel. 
Each one is alone, although he cannot know 


this and cannot experience either the pain or 
the joy of solitude. Angels must therefore be 
eternally and utterly silent. They may seem in 
this way to live in an eternal intimacy, with 
every possible thought and word shared in un- 
spoken fashion, but they are beyond either 
intimacy or separation. They forego the need for 
contact, but with it the risk, and the fruits as 
well. 


Vv 


Angelology has much to teach us about human 
beings. It serves to remind us that people are 
mortal, with all that this means about finitude 
and limits; that they are not weightless but 
bound to a world of gravity, with its implica- 
tions for depression and joy, for marching and 
dancing, indeed for all of the expressive phenom- 
ena we know as peculiarly human; and that 
they are ignorant, with all the consequences for 
doubt, wonder, and questioning, for creativeness, 
prejudice, and social perception. 

Angels have, too, much to teach us about the 
necessary limits of being human, and as a con- 
sequence, about those special human beings 
who live as though they might surpass the limits 
ordained for all of us. The chronic schizophrenic, 
in particular, impresses us in this way—for he 
lives as though he were an angel. He acts as 
though he has forever to do anything, and thus 
his mark is that he may make motions but he 
does nothing. To us who are pressed for time 
in this life, he acts as though he were immortal. 
As a catatonic, he lives as though he were in a 
spaceless, timeless, weightless, trans-finite body, 
the body of an angel. And in his delusions he 
knows what he knows in the manner of omnis- 
cience—not as understanding gained but as 
dicta received, not as knowledge shared but as a 
dread secret held for himself alone. The only 
action the schizophrenic can undertake, unless 
he is moved by some pressure which is external 
to him, is action of the nature of a mission, to 
be accomplished in terms of a command ordained 
from on high, and once this is accomplished 
he returns to his state of angelic waiting m 
infinity. But seldom does such a commission 
come to him; for the schizophrenic is an angel 
without a God. 

The schizophrenic teaches us that angels are 
a composite portrait of what lies just beyond 
the limits of being human, for it is the fate of 
the schizophrenic to live beyond these limits, 
outside of the stream of human action and the 
drama of personal history. 


@ Dr. Joseph Lyons received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Kansas and is currently a te- 
search psychologist in the Medical Research 
Laboratory at the Lexington, Kentucky VA Hos 
pital. 
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david riesman 


In the summer of 1955, I had the opportunity 
to examine the contents of a series of interviews 
conducted by Paul F. Lazarsfeld with 2500 social 
scientists at. 165 colleges and universities — 
interviews designed (on behalf of the Fund 
for the Republic) to examine professors’ ex- 
periences with, and apprehensions concerning, 
academic freedom. 

I had the opportunity both to examine the 
original interviews and to visit, with my col- 
league Mark Benney, some thirty colleges (in- 
cluding a few, for comparative purposes, not 
in the original sample) and to talk in all with 
several hundred professors. 

These talks were in turn the basis for a mail 
questionnaire, to which we received 450 replies 
(a 55 percent return). As a byproduct of this 
work, I became more and more struck with the 
importance of the press, especially the local 
press, in helping maintain the climate of free- 
dom at some institutions and in helping destroy 
it at others. 

In’ our mail questionnaire; -we included a 
checklist asking about a number of potential 


press. 


pressures on faculty members; we included 
religious and ethnic groups, the local legislature, 
the parents of students, fraternities and sorori- 
ties on campus, as well as the student paper and 
local media. One-quarter of our respondents 
checked one or another of these media, as 
compared with 18 percent who checked religious 
groups, 15 percent the parents of students, ana 
10 percent the public relations department ot 
the college itself. 


In detail, 10 percent checked the local secular — 


press, 3 percent the local religious (usually 
diocesan ) press, 2 percent the Jocal ethnic press, 
6 percent the student newspaper, and 4 percent 
other local media. All sorts of limitations and 
ambiguities haunt such data: the problem of 
non-responders, the hidden meanings of those 
who did respond, the suggestiveness of the 
checklist itself as “leading” respondents, and so 
on. By checking “college fraternities and sorori- 
ties” some professors no doubt meant to indicate 
that these were centers of campus anti-intel- 
lectualism, without meaning that they actually 
took organized political action (along the line 
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of the student Pro-America groups) to inter- 
fere with the faculty's freedom of expression 
in the classroom. They might similarly have 
checked “the college athletic department” if 
we had had a question on that. Thus, these 
figures are presented merely as leads to further 
inquiry, suggestive at best. 

In our mail questionnaire and in our talks 
with professors, we had many topics to cover, 
and could dwell all too briefly on the role of 
the press; thus, we had no question concerning 
magazines of national circulation, nor about 
network television; we concentrated on the local 
scene. 

And we learned, understandably enough, that 
where the press took a vindictive, McCarthyite 
attitude toward the college, liberal and ap- 
prehensive professors would often be quite sen- 
sitive to its tone, whereas when the local papers 
supported academic freedom, professors of 
similar outlook would not spontaneously men- 
tion the press as a factor in their situation. We 
decided to begin to sort out variables by com- 
paring atmospheres of freedom at a few state 
universities, located at the state capitals, uni- 
versities which received very different news- 
paper coverage (and we drew here on our 
general knowledge rather than on data gathered 
in the survey). 

Take, for instance, the situation at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where Evjue’s Capital 
Times supports the liberal point of view, in con- 
trast with that at Ohio State where, according 
to a number of professors, the Columbus Dis- 
patch has been aggressively on the warpath for 
any signs of academic “subversion.” And con- 
sider the outlook of a reactionary member of 
the faculty at Wisconsin who feels (as profes- 
sors of whatever stripe at times almost enjoy 
doing) oppressed by the liberal colleagues who 
surround him. Reading the paper, he feels only 
the more isolated; he may become cranky, but 
he is unlikely to raise his head in violent dis- 
putation or to organize (as professors have done 
at several places) students to spy on liberals 
and to report on them. He would feel such 
action hopeless, and, indeed, since he is not 
all of a piece, Evjue will get under his skin a 
bit and engender misgivings and even guilt, 
much as he may detest the paper. 

In contrast, the reactionary at Ohio State 
may feel defended by the Columbus Dispatch 
against what I myself would regard as his better 
academic self: the paper will assist in providing 
the rhetoric by which he can justify his dissocia- 
tion from his liberal colleagues, and the in- 
dignities he may privately heap on them. Cor- 
respondingly, the latter, already apprehensive 
in the glare of national attention, e:g., from Con- 
gressional committees, will be constantly re- 


minded by the daily paper of the precarious. 
ness of their position. Or, more to the point, 
the paper will justify their selection from the 
stream of reportage of those elements which give 
a basis for foreboding and caution. 

Of course one must make a number of 
qualifications to any such generalizations as 
these. The liberalism of the Capital Times is 
effect as well as cause of the liberalism at the 
University. This is indicated, among other 
things, by the fact (pointed out to me by 
Professor Ralph Nafziger of the Journalism 
School there) that the other Madison paper has 
not tried to make its way by a reactionary 
attack on the university — but has rather gone 
along with the general tradition of admiring 
it. And this tradition has ancient roots in the 
history of the state and in the long experience 
of the faculty in organizing to defend its rights 
and privileges — experience dating back to be- 
fore World War I. 

Undoubtedly, careful and detailed scrutiny 
of the Wisconsin case would turn up many local 
and idiosyncratic factors to explain why, in 
McCarthy’s home state, the University has re 
mained a relatively uninvaded stronghold of 
assured academic freedom. But I do believe 
that the Capital Times, along with the civilized 
Milwaukee Sentinel, and to a lesser degree 
a student paper, the Cardinal, usually run by 
liberal students, have had a part in this result. 
Examination of student papers at the colleges 
we visited, and talks with faculty members 
about them, confirmed our previous impression 
that they were usually in the hands of the more 
cosmopolitan and liberal students, in many cases 
Jewish and often “barbs,” i.e. non-fraternity 
members. (Professor Abraham Kaplan at UCLA 
reported a surprising contrary instance, of a stu- 
dent paper which welcomed the Tenney Com- 
mittee’s investigation of “subversion” at the 
University and hence gave the faculty a shocked 
sense of isolation even from the vocal stv 
dent minority. Apparently, as I later learned, 
the UCLA situation was in part brought about 
by an administrative “purge” of an earlier group 
of student editors. ) 

To be sure, professors generally reported that 
their students were politically “cool” and ape 
thetic in comparison with earlier generations, 
but those active enough to go out for the coF 
lege paper, if not radical, were in general likely 
to be in favor of tolerance for minorities, includ 
ing professors, and hostile to restrictions o 
academic freedom. 

The Capital Times is, of course, a Madison 
“institution,” and no doubt a faculty member i 
reading it, whatever might be his personal 
views, is aware that his colleagues, the Pres 
dent, and other members of the relevant comr 
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munity are probably reading it too. A university 
itself, however, may be such an institution as 


to dwarf its local press. Thus, Harvard, with “ 


its arrogance of social position and tradition, 
its national setting, is not too much weighed 
down by the reflection of itself in, let us say, 
the Boston Post; the faculty, though aware of 
local bad feeling in a general sort of way, does 
not scan the local papers with the anxious 
thought that President Pusey or the Harvard 
Corporation will read them, too, as monitors 
rather than nuisances—indeed, the members of 
the Corporation are more likely to read the 
Herald - Tribune (as a serious guide to other 
things than movies or sports) than any Boston 
paper. Likewise, in the climate set during and 
since the regime of the gaily arrogant Hutchins, 
University of Chicago professors have been able 
to read the Chicago Tribune with amused scorn 
as well as moderate dismay: they have known 
they would not be called on the carpet for any- 
thing the Tribune said about them or the Uni- 
versity. 

As against this, I gained the impression that 
the more politically vulnerable faculty members 
at Ohio State read the Dispatch with the sense 
that everyone else in Columbus — the admin- 
istration, the regents, the assembled state legis- 
lators — was reading it (everybody reads the 
Bulletin), but not for laughs. The local paper, 
that is, spoke for a climate of which other evi- 
dence was also present, as in the famous “gag” 
case at the University, or the awareness that 
former Senator John Bricker was a regent. In- 
deed, I have often been struck, in cities the 
size of Columbus or even larger. how a leading 
paper can set the tone of the whole city, by 
reflecting its elite, whether liberal or reaction- 
ary, to itself and to the entire community. It 
could legitimatize outlooks and decisions as well 
as register them. In my limited observation, the 
freedom of the University of Louisville has 
been sustained in this way by the outspoken 
leadership of the Courier - Journal — its general 
literate and intellectual quality as well as its 
specific decencies on questions of intellectual 
freedom. 

Of course, there are cases where the local 
paper is neutral or anemic; such a sheet may 
regard the local state or municipal university 
as it regards any other large payroll, ie., with 
benevolent attention to its handouts. I have 
the impression that something like this is the 
case at Ithaca: Cornell, that is, is distinguished 
enough, and sufficiently well regarded through- 
out the state and nation, to dwarf the Ithaca 
press, and in all probability the Ithaca com- 
munity as well. In contrast, I have the im- 
Pression that the University of Illinois has not 
been similarly well-defended against either the 


press or the viewpoint of Champaign-Urbana, 
especially since some faculty members of con- 
servative bent and local origins have aggres- 
sively shared that viewpoint; indeed, when a 
university is under pressure from “home-guard” 
or localistic sentiment, a newspaper that re- 
flects or moulds that sentiment may carry an 
impact, though its circulation is small and does 
not include many regents or state legislators. 
The newspaper, as I have indicated, says to the 
professor “Relax, you are among friends (even 
if there are enemies outside)”; or it says “Even 
in your own community, where you may have 
thought you had friends, you are surrounded 
by allies of Senators Jenner and Eastland.” In 
a few particularly interesting cases, a faculty 
which stood fairly united in its liberalism was 
shaken to discover how anti-intellectual was 
the local community when the latter violently 
rejected fluoridation by referendum, and when 
the press joined in with the anti-scientific under- 
dogs who used the fluoridation fight to mobilize 
their strength. 

In many cases where the college or university 
is in a small town, the significant press is 
located elsewhere — thus, the Omaha World- 
Herald probably matters more than the Lincoln 
press to the climate at the University of Ne- 
braska, just as the liberal Cowles paper in Des 
Moines, the Register and Tribune, blankets the 
state and counts for more than the local papers 


in Ames, Iowa City, or Grinnell. And national 
media are obviously important: they can rescue 
or admonish, depending on the selectivity or 
apprehensiveness of the faculty (factors which 
in turn, in an endless web, are related to the 
previous impact of the media). 

But it was striking to us that it was print 
which mattered most: in not a single one of 
our interviews was local radio or television 
mentioned as an important force; and, although 
such network names as Fulton Lewis, Jr., crop 
up occasionally in the interviews, it was clear 
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that it was the press that mattered; all the rest 
appeared to be writ on water. In none of our 
interviews did respondents bring up the local 
radio and television stations spontaneously. 
When asked about these, they usually had little 
awareness of their bearing. This partly reflects 
the greater neutrality, or veneer of neutrality, 


of broadcasters, fearful of the FCC and of pres- 
sure groups, and partly the relative lack of 
interest academic people have in broadcasting. 

The mere fact of its existence, combined with 


inadequate information as to its actual impor- 
tance, allows the press to be used as leverage, 


one way or the other, in controversies over 


academic freedom and in shaping the atmos- 
phere in which such conflicts occur. The ab- 


sence of conflict is, in our experience, usually 


a sign of dismal intellectual pallor, of the ab- 
sence of an expressed opinion that might en- 
gender community’ censure. In our visits, we 
found many colleges of poor academic standing 
where the faculty either. fully shared the domi- 
nant local culture, or gave every appearance of 
doing so; such professors frequently did not 


read any paper or periodical outside of the 


local rag, other than perhaps Readers Digest 


or the Saturday Evening Post. 


As an example of the kind of conflict I mean, 
consider a situation where a beleaguered liberal 
on the faculty employs the press to turn the 
tables on an administration which had hitherto 
feared only conservative critics. Such an ad- 
ministration, perhaps at bottom in sympathy 
with a tolerant position, could use the alleged 
power of the press, and the harm it could 
do the university's public relations in the 


cosmopolitan world, as a weapon to balance 
the power of reactionaries among the trustees 
or in the local community. (Implicit in this is 
the possibility already indicated, namely of 
battles within the media in handling a particular 
episode, with the locals having Look as well as 
the New Republic to give them comfort and 


the sense of not being utterly alone.) Corre. 
spondingly, a professor who may unconsciously 
wish to take a less exposed line than his views 
warrant might use the press as a self-evident 
justification for caution: he can always say, 
“See what they are writing about me!” And in 
any event, a scholar may be quite deficient in 
ability to grasp the impact of a newspaper attack 
on him or his institution: he may have minimal 
connections in the community outside the col- 
lege, and his wife may see only the pharmacist 
and the checkout girl at the supermarket. 

Such considerations set the stage for the 
growing influence of the public relations de- 
partments of academic institutions (including 
the president himself as the chief public rela- 
tions official). The public relations office is, of 
course, in close touch with the local media. In 
some instances, where the press is sympathetic 
or neutral, this role may have only modest re- 
flexive impact on the faculty. But where the 
press is hostile, the public relations department 
may on the one hand seek to mollify its hostility 
and avoid occasions for friction, while on the 
other hand acting as part of the resonant net- 
work by which such pressures are brought home 
to faculty members. Indeed I am struck by 
the degree to which innocence has been a pro- 
tection for academic freedom. Rarer and rarer 
is the old-style professor who simply slashes out 
and devil take the consequences — because, 
in fact, he remains unaware of consequences. 
And, where such innocence no longer exists, a 
public relations department may go so far as 
to remind the faculty of even quite remote con- 
sequences — the possibility of a story in the 
Education section of Time or Newsweek, for 
instance, which might or might not help raise 
funds among industrialists; or the advantage of 
cooperating with the local legman for the wire 
services who is at the same time a reporter for 
the local and venomous paper. There are of 
course a great many ways in which the faculty 
member comes to be aware of the resonance of 
what he says or might say. But the legitimation 
provided by the press or the objectification of 
his views therein seems often decisive. 

In the context of the transvaluation of all 
values into public relations terms, the long-run 
impact of the press on academic freedom has to 
be distinguished from short-run consequences. 
A friendly and sympathetic press may prove a 
not unmixed blessing to those few scholars for 
whom privacy, even coupled with alienation, 
may be more important than publicity, even 
when coupled with acclaim. 


@ David Riesman is best known as the author 
of The Lonely Crowd and has recently published 
a book about education. 
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The past two generations have been marked by 
a profound social and spiritual restlessness that 
has become one of the main characteristics of 
the present period in western civilization. What 
has been called the “crisis of our age” announces 
itself in many ways, but its most immediate and 
most intensely felt effect is the oppressive sense 
of personal confusion that it visits upon individ- 
ual human beings. Men in modern times are 
beset by a feeling that they do not know who 
they are or what they are. And they have in the 
background of their minds a vague notion, which 
is also a true intuition, that their lives are de- 
prived both of meaning and of pleasure because 
they lack this knowledge. 

Many have. turned with great hopefulness to 
the young science of psychology. And there is 
a strong possibility that eventually, when it has 
attained its maturity as the science and art deal- 
ing with the full magnitude of human person- 
ality, psychology will truly fulfill the great ex- 
pectations it has aroused. But the unhappy 
contemporary fact is that psychology is not yet 
in a position to carry out even the main part 


of what the human situation in our time requires 
of it. 

In certain areas psychology has recognized 
the dimensions of modern man’s spiritual need, 
but its general tendency has been to drift away 
from this need, to take an altogether different 
direction. Freud set the dominant tone with a 
neurological emphasis on pathology and a reduc- 
tive, self-analytical procedure. In the first half 


of the twentieth century, this self-conscious at- | 


titude has seeped into the modern mentality to 
a degree which has led more than one author 
to refer to this as a predominantly “psychological 
era” — an era, that is, accustomed to regarding 
its beliefs as “symptoms” of mental illness, in- 
hibiting its pursuit of life by self-consciously 
diagnosing itself at every turn. 

Considered in perspective, the absorption of 
the psychoanalytical point of view into the 
thought of our time can represent only an early 
and transitory phase in the development of 
modern man’s knowledge of himself. Man’s psy- 
chological awareness in modern times, in other 
words, began but does not end with psycho- 
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analysis. Freud led the way into fields of study 
that will eventually yield fruits he did not know 
were planted there; a very great deal of work 
that is fundamentally new both in content and 
point of view remains to be done. The harvesting 
of new understanding belongs to the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

The contemporary interest in psychoanalytical 


types of thinking is to be understood, in the 
first place, as a spontaneous effort to locate 
and understand the Self of the individual hu- 
man being in the historical flux of modern 
times. It is an attempt at self-knowledge, per- 
sonal and social; but more than that, it is a 
seeking for knowledge that will be presented 
within the frame of reference of science. The 
modern individual is pressed by an inner need 
to venture toward an understanding of his psy- 
chological depths. But he wishes to achieve this 
self-understanding upon a basis that will be— 
or at least seem—as solid and secure as the 
knowledge of his body that the medical doctor 
brings him by the light of bio-chemistry. Modern 
man comes with deep human problems to be 
answered, and he wishes to have his uncertain- 
ties resolved by an understanding of himself 
that will have the authority of science behind it. 
Psychologists as a whole have not only ac- 
knowledged the validity of this desire but have 
felt it strongly in themselves. As a result, psy- 
chological studies in the twentieth century have 
taken special pains in attempting to satisfy the 
requirements of scientific method as a standard 
for objective truth. In rather self-conscious ways, 
psychologists have often gone to great extremes 
in this regard. Attempting to carry laboratory 
procedures to the ultimate of correctness, they 
occasionally give the impression that they are 
performing scientific method in ritual detail and 
with religious zeal. Anxious to demonstrate that 
they are at least as “scientific” as anyone, 
they lean over backwards in their terminology 
and in: thé way they structure their research. 
There are major obstacles now preventing 
a ‘scientific exploration of the full dimensions 


NANNY 


of human personality with the scope and flexi. 
bility necessary for such investigations. The 
problem is inherent in the subject matter: the 
components of human psychology are exceed. 
ingly difficult to study in a dispassionate and 
verifiable way. They are intangible, mercurial 
entities that persistently elude intellectual grasp 
and scientific scrutiny. But a full commitment 
to scientific method and objectivity is a pre- 
requisite for any serious attempt to understand 
the nature of the human personality. The great 
task, then, is to bring about a harmonious union 
of methodology and subject matter. 

Because of the difficulty of studying the un- 
conscious processes of the mind objectively, some 
have claimed that the hope of developing a 
scientific psychology is ultimately an unfulfill 
able aspiration. Psychology can be scientific, 
it has been said, only at the cost of its subject 
matter—only if it eliminates from its sphere 
of study those subjects of investigation that 
elude laboratory experiments and statistical cor- 
relation. But if it does this, it will be evading 
what is perhaps its greatest obligation: the obli- 
gation to discover that insight into the intangible 
depths of personality without which there can 
be little hope for renewed human development 
in our time. 

Psychology can fulfill its role in modern civili- 
zation only if it manages to meet both sides of 
this dilemma in a constructive and integrative 
way. Its commitment to science, a dedication to 
honest and objective study, must be retained. 
At the same time it must address itself with- 
out hedging and without retreat to the full 
range of issues confronting it, no matter how 
difficult and delicate those issues may prove 
to be. 


Il 


There are a number of steps that can be 
taken in this direction. I would like, however, 
to advance one main suggestion: that while 
psychology maintains its adherence to the high- 
est standards of scientific study, it should at the 
same time significantly expand its range of sub 
jects, especially to include the more creative, 
self-directive processes by which individuals 


seek to achieve a fuller realization of the ca 


pacities of the psyche. 


The self-directed development of the faculties 


of the inner life has been almost entirely neg- 
lected in the modern study of psychology. The 
fundamental reason for this neglect, it would 
seem, is that the disciplines of personal psy- 


chological development have in the main pro J 
ceeded within the frames of reference of either ] 
religion or philosophy. Investigators who seek J 


the objective “mechanisms” of the psyche and 


follow, consciously or not, a personal ideology § 
of materialism in one or another variation, fee § 
something alien in such procedures. They reat 
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against them emotionally, castigate them as 
“spiritual”, dismiss them as non-scientific. The 
profound significance of the many contemporary 
and ancient disciplines of personality develop- 
ment is thus altogether missed. The evidence 
is dismissed peremptorily; in the name of science 
a most unscientific act is committed. 

But it is a fact, and a striking one, that ex- 
perimental work in the understanding and chan- 
neling of the dynamic processes of the inner 
life has been going on for many, many cen- 
turies. These experiments have not been “con- 
trolled” in the modern sense, nor have they pro- 
vided quantitative data. But by the persistent, 
cumulative gathering and testing of personal ex- 
perience, through individual trial and error over 
the years, by reflecting, reconsidering, and re- 
attempting the work, investigations of immense 
interest have been carried on and a vast body of 
knowledge accumulated. 

This knowledge is scattered in many tradi- 
tions and is both concealed and conveyed in 
the symbolism of many religious and cultic doc- 
trines. Because of the diversity of its symbolic 
forms, it is a knowledge not easily available to 
modern man. But it could be made available, 
usefully and intelligibly, if psychology would 
study, interpret and apply its findings scientif- 
ically. 

Early records of these psychological under- 
takings reveal that the pre-scientific experiment- 
ers involved were working in a spirit of science 
not unlike our own, imbued with a high regard 
for the empirical testing of objective psycholog- 
ical truth. They were engaged in the kind of 
immediate and personal investigations peculiar 
to the subject matter of psychology. Often la- 
beled “mystics,” they were more accurately pre- 
cursors and models for a modern psychology 
dedicated to the inner growth. In the hard-won 
“spiritual” knowledge of the centuries may lie 
the basis for new psychological conceptions 
pointing toward a more ample and more realis- 
tic awareness of the capacities of human per- 
sonality. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in his monumentally reveal- 
ing autobiography, spoke of his “experiments 
with truth.” The phrase has a metaphysical 


sound, and the personal work that it involved, 
together with its practical political consequences, 
certainly had a religious significance for Gandhi. 
But the dynamic core of his work was psy- 
chological, an inner discipline which he prac- 
ticed throughout his mature life. 

Gandhi's personal aim was to achieve the full- 
est possible utilization of the faculties of the 
psyche; and in order to reach this goal, he made 
use of every technique available to him, prayer, 
fasting and every other procedure suggested by 
his knowledge of Hindu tradition, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and modern au- 
thors like Tolstoy and Thoreau. His work was 
experimental in a very rich sense of the word, 
for he tried all kinds of measures and methods, 
varying and altering them to find pragmatically 
which seemed to work best. The creative core 
of Gandhi's life thus comprises essentially a con- 
tinuing discipline of psychological experiment 
conducted within himself. 

The psychological goal of these experiments 
was the development and use of the latent fac- 
ulties of the psyche, faculties which remain dor- 
mant in most human beings. Gandhi interpreted 
these psychological entities in terms of his spirit- 
ual frame of reference; he felt that his inner 
experiments were bringing him closer to God 
and enabling him to utilize “soul-force” in the 
world of men. 

The history of religion and philosophy is rich 
in records of men who have carried out ex- 
periments of this kind. Most draw upon some 
particular religious tradition or obtain underly- 
ing principles and instructions from some special 
cultic doctrine. But the teachings and practices 
of an organized group tradition have only a 
preparatory role. They provide only a starting- 
point, a kind of working hypothesis, for self- 
imposed discipline. By a patient process of test- 
ing, changing and checking, one eventually 
emerges with a mode of procedure suitable for 
particular needs and stages of development. This 
point receives particular stress in descriptions 
of personal disciplines undertaken in many sys- 
tems of symbolism, including the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Sufi, the Hasidic, Taoist, and 


Christian forms. It indicates the degree of flexi- — 


bility necessary in the work of personal develop- 
ment, and this recognition of the uniqueness of 
the individual is one of the fundamental points 
of relationship between pre-scientific disciplines 
and modern psychological thought. 

In the course of centuries during which men 
in various cultures and religious traditions have 
undertaken this kind of personal “experiment,” 
a considerable literature has accumulated. Indi- 
vidual authors have described the techniques 
they followed and the results they achieved, 
testifying to the difficulties of the work as well 
as its accomplishments. Others have described 
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the procedures they were recommending in a 
more impersonal way, encasing them in the fixed 
doctrinal beliefs of particular religious orders. 
Some of these writings are exceedingly realistic 
and down to earth, despite the inevitable ab- 
stractness of the subject matter. Others are so 
heavily burdened by special terminologies and 
esoteric symbolism that their meaning can be 
reached only with the greatest difficulty. Many 
of the alchemical and gnostic texts fit this des- 
cription; like much of the oriental writing on 
the applied aspects of Yoga and Tao, they can 
all too easily mislead. Taken together, the rec- 
ords of these undertakings comprise a large and 
fertile source of raw materials for the study of 
the psyche as experienced by individuals who 
approached the subject experimentally, in the 
context of particular symbolic views of the world 
and of reality. 

This is precisely the point in man’s history at 
which a sympathetic depth psychology might 
make a great advance over the haphazard ex- 
periments of earlier generations. With a fuller in- 
sight into the many dimensions of psychic sym- 
bolism, we can undertake to decipher these 
esoteric texts in terms of the underlying processes 
of the unconscious. Using these written records 
as empirical data, studying them comparatively 
and critically, we might hope to emerge with a 
body of significant hypotheses. 

The materials for a serious study in depth of 
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inner experiments across the ages are available 
in many specialized studies and in the works of 
several eminent authors, among them Pitirim 
Sorokin, Arnold Toynbee, C. G. Jung, Mircea 
Eliade, Joachim Wach, William James, Heinrich 
Zimmer, and Ananda Coomeraswami. By exam- 
ining the original texts with scientific awareness 
and sympathetic respect for the principles ex- 
pressed in each, we will have taken a major step 
toward bridging the gap between method and 
subject matter that has plagued psychology in 
the modern era. And by making competent use 
of this pre-scientific experimental material, psy- 
chology may enlarge its conception of what per- 
sonality development includes, thereby expand- 
ing its understanding of psychological healing 
and finding the basis for more adequate tools 
and techniques in psychotherapy. Finally, by 
developing upon an empirical basis a fuller 
awareness of man’s constitutional nature as a 
spiritual organism, it may draw to itself the 
materials on which to base a larger understand- 
ing of religious activity, the creative arts, the 
dynamics of culture and of conflicting ideologies 
in history. 


@ Dr. Ira Progoff is the author of The Death 
and Rebirth of Psychology and Jung’s Psychology 
and Its Social Meaning. The present material is 
based upon his introduction to the recently pub- 
lished The Cloud of Unknowing. 
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Le Bayou, a French literary quarterly 
founded in 1936 by Jules A. Vern, was 
“Couronnee par |’Academie Francaise” in 
1946. Its pages are regularly open to all the 
most representative tendencies of contem- 
porary letters in an effort to establish closer 
intellectual bonds between French speaking 
and reading publics of Europe, America and 
the rest of the world. 


The magazine contains all new and original 
material in French: short stories, essays, 
literary criticism, book reviews and poetry; 
it is edited by Will L. McLendon and Elisa- 
beth Brandon and published by the Univer- 
sity of Houston. Subscription: One year, 
$2.00; two years, $3.50; single copy, $0.75- 

In the spring issue will be articles on: 


jean cocteau - milosz- paul claudel - racine 
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